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Thanksgiving Food Baskets—Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey 
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Students Enjoy Lunch Period—Central High School, Pueblo, Colorado 
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of Fabulous 
Christmas Decoration Kits 


Colorful, Creative, Easy to Make 
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Here are only 8 of the many exciting items your 
young people con make 


A. Christmas Spirit Corsage 
Value-ful, colorful 
49c value Only 20¢ (ea. kit 
C. Caroleers Corsage 
Dickens’ group in bright holiday hues 
79¢ value Only 30¢ (ea. kit 
. Christmas Rose Baorette 
Pert rosebuds and holly leave 
49¢ value Only 20¢ (ea. kit 
Christmas Bell Earrings 
Glitter trimmed, frosty white 
69c value Only 2S$¢ 
Candy Canes 
In pairs or singly for tree, packages 
9c value Only Toe 
. Heppy Snowmen 
A perky fellow everyone will like 
$9c value Only 18¢€ (ea. kit 
Happy Holiday Ensemble 
Corsage & earrings; pine cones & holly berries 
$1.00 value Only 35¢ (ea. kit 
. Snow Twin Pins 
Colorful Happy-go-Lucky fellow 
49c value Only 20¢€ pr 
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Ken ond Fronk Frozee Dept. N 
Holiday Handicrafts Dote 
Apple Hill, Winsted, Conn 


Act Today-—Write for the Free Tru-Color Catalog Please send me the TRU COLOR Catalog 
Use This Coupon—-NOW! . > cou 
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‘ As the Gditor Sees It ae a 


The weak part of the majority of student 
council conferences and workshops is the “ad- 
dress” part of the general session. It is weak 
because it is not specifically related to the pur- 
pose of the conference--student council instruc- 
tion, 

An address by a minister, industrialist, sports- 
man, traveler, college president or dean, guidance 
counselor, personnel director, or other individual, 
may be interesting, even in a general way in- 
spiring, but only very, very rarely can it ever 
be relevant, 

An appropriate address is one which def- 
initely centers attention on the student council, 
one which suggests basic goals and principles, 
considers common problems and possible solu- 
tions, arouses pertinent discussion, reflects trends 
in development, and challenges and inspires. 
Such an address sets the stage and serves as a 
warm-up for an immediate tackling of the job at 
hand 

The main reason why this important op- 
portunity is not yet being properly capitalized 
is that those in charge have not realized its great 
They just 
suitable for youth,” irrespective of its subject. 
Naturally, it 


council occasion. 


significance, want “a good speech 


rarely or never fits the student 

lwo minor reasons for a failure to capitalize 
are: (1) “The speaker costs us nothing,” and 
(2) “We did not select him, the host (college 
or other promoting and supporting organization } 
did that.” 


as the first. 


Obviously, these reasons are as lame 


lo emphasize, the ONLY subject appropriate 
for the general session is one which is definitely 
related to student council purposes, principles, 
organization, and activities, All other topics are 
out of place on this program, 

And there are student council competents 
executive secretaries, principals, sponsors, activ- 
ity directors, and other& in all parts of the coun- 
Let's 
use them, and so eliminate this illogical lameness 


try who can do this job satisfactorily. 


of our conferences and workshops, 


Time again to begin planning for next 


spring's yearbook, And time again to remember 


that this book should represent class and school 
history, not “literature” and “humor.” 


School-sponsored trips to Washington have 
always brought serious headaches, not only to 
those responsible for organizing, promoting, fi- 
nancing, and supervising them, but also to the 
people of Washington. 

To improve this event, the Greater National 
Capital Committee (1616 K Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) has prepared a bulletin of per- 
tinent suggestions, places to visit, hours, and 
other important particulars. Elaine 
Exton’s series of relevant articles beginning with 
the September number of The School Board 
Journal. 


See also 


Last month, after his football team lost a 
game, a mid-western high school coach was 
hanged in effigy in a public park. If a team 
wins, the coach is a hero; if a team loses, the 
is a bum. 
coaching! 


coach A part of the “scenery” of 
So let’s not begrudge the coach a 


little extra salary for his insecure position. 


In 1950 the Virginia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers established the M. Frieda Koontz 
Memorial Scholarship as a memorial to Miss 
Koontz who served as Student Cooperative As- 
1922-1950. 
This year the Congress established four addi- 
tional scholarships. We believe that this method 
of award is much better than giving medals, 


sociation Executive Secretary from 


dinners, trips, certificates, and similar recogni- 
tions. 


Where the integration of white and colored 
students has been successfully accomplished, as 
at Louisville, Kentucky, the parents deserve the 
Where it has 
parents deserve the blame. 


credit. been unsuccessful, the 


We repeat, extracurricular activities repre- 


sent the best of opportunities for smooth inte- 
gration. The Negro who is good in athletics, 
music, dramatics, student council, journalism, or 
other activities, will easily and naturally soon 
win school recognition and respect. 
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Many problems can be solved—policies made democratically—when members 
of committees work unselfishly under capable leadership, viz, chairmanship. 


Helpful Hints for Committees 


ECAUSE AN ORGANIZATION cannot 
handle its business in a regular meeting, 
some of its problems are rightfully re- 

The committee meets and 

discusses the problem, prepares a formal report, 

and presents it to the group, 


ferred to committees. 


Committee meetings are made up of discus- 
sions. A good discussion is planned conversation 
because it starts at a given point and has specific 
steps of definition, explanation, and solution of 
a problem. It requires a knowledge of the pro- 
cesses of thinking.' 

According to Brigance, this process involves 
the following steps: 

1. What is the nature of the problem confront- 
ing the group? 

2. What caused the problem? 

3. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each? 

4. What, finally, seems to be the best selec- 
tion? 

5. How may this solution be put into opera- 
tion? 

It is understood that the committee does not 
follow may 
know the answers to one or to several of these 


automatically each step, for they 


| William WN 


Brigance Speech. Its Technique and Disci 
plines in o Free ) 


Society,” p. 447 





Our Cover 


The upper picture shows Thanksgiving Food 
Baskets ready for delivery to families who are 
not so fortunate. The baskets assembled 
by the home rooms of Barringer High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. The project was under the 
direction of the Junior Red Cross, Grayce An 
Foley, sponsor. Some forty baskets of food, valued 
at more than 8500 were distributed at the school’s 
first Thanksgiving Drive--a magnanimous student 
response 


were 


The lower picture shows students of the Central 
High School, Pueblo, Colorado, busily engaged 
in a curricular-extracurricular rather essential ac 
tivity—eating their lunch in the school lunchroom 
The student council proudly submitted this picture 

proud of the manner in which the students co 
operate in making it an enjoyable occasion. This 
scene is really typical of many many 
Students have opportunity to acquire excellent 
habits here 


a hools 
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steps. Therefore, they should take stock of the 
problem and proceed from that point. 

One of the main pitfalls of discussion is that 
it becomes random, aimless talk, which is caused 
by the omitting of the processes of thinking, 
straying from point at issue, and ignoring the 
listeners. 

The following are a few pointers about listen 
ers which participants should especially remem 
ber: 

1. Speak audibly and enunciate clearly. Par 
ticipants should share their ideas with all listen. 
ers. 

1, 2, 3.” 


3. Address other participants directly rather 


2. Enumerate your points, “ 


than throwing an idea into thin air. 

1. Be sure that anecdotes and stories are apt, 
brief, humorous, and pertinent so that they 
heighten interest and reinforce main points. 

>. Restate a question that is not clearly 
worded or audibly spoken. 

6. Keep the discussion moving. 


The 


spirit by aiding the committee to work toward a 


chairman personifies the democratic 
solution of the problem without directing or 


He should 


involve the audience into 


controlling their thinking. 

1. Know how to 
the discussion and know how to keep on schedule 

2. Be willing to remain in the background, 

3. Respect the opinions of others. 

Be impartial, courteous, and fair. 

». Try diligently to bring out all viewpoints. 

6. Be a leader who plays no favorites. 

The chairman should prepare for the follow 
ing tasks: 

1. Learn in advance the viewpoints of other 
participants, 

2. Make a carefully prepared outline. 

3. Keep the opening remarks of meeting 
brief. 

4. Keep the discussion moving. 
make brief and 


5. Occasionally impartial 


summaries. 





6. Bring out all viewpoints on the subject. 

7. Close the meeting by a summary of the 
whole discussion. Remember that a good sum- 
mary makes the members feel that they have ac- 
complished something and that the discussion 
has helped to solve and understand the problem. 


The Committee Process 


The committee process is direct and informal. 
For the most part, minutes should be recorded. 
The Chairman should state the purposes and 
ultimate aim of the committee and should be 
apprised of some of the steps of committee work. 

1. Defining the problem. 

2. Weighing alternatives. 

Determining methods of procedure. 
Acting to produce desired resuits. 

». Reconsideration at the points where dif- 
ficulties are encountered, 

6, Summary of points needed for future ref- 
erence, including self-evaluation. 

7. Report to the sponsoring committee. 

%. To submit an annual report. 


Instructions to the Committee Chairman 


|. Become thoroughly acquainted with your 
duties 

2. Select a secretary to keep complete, ac- 
curate minutes of each meeting. 

3. Call committee meetings at least once a 
month, more often if necessary. 


The Group Work Process 


Group work aims to develop socialized groups 
as well as socialized individuals, However, the 
individual's growth and development is para- 
mount, According to Wrenn,' the essentials of 
the group work process are as follows: 

|. The members plan the program together, 
with the leader serving as consultant. 

2. The goals or purposes they evolve out of 
their needs and interests are their goals and 
purposes and appeal to all the members as being 
worth-while. 

3. All participate in the group enterprise. 
There is neither domination on the part of the 


* 


leader nor a laissez faire atmosphere in, which 


leadership approaches zero, 
1. Each member feels a personal responsi- 
bility for the success of the group enterprise. 


5. All engage in creative activities with a 


1 Gilbert Wrenn Student Personnel Work in College,” Ron 
ald Press Company, 1951, p. 226 
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minimum of competition; everyone experiences 
SUCCESS. 

6. The leader gives encouragement and ap- 
proval, whenever possible, to the group rather 
than to individual members; thus cooperative 
effort is encouraged. 

7. The atmosphere of the group is friendly, 
informal, and democratic. 

In most instances the committees will form 
problem-centered groups to evolve a_ practical 
program. For the most part, a committee will 
usually include ten to fifteen members. If the 
group is more than fifteen, it should be divided 
into two because a large group becomes un- 
wieldly, For effective face-to-face contact and 
maximum individual participation the ideal 
group number is twelve. 


“The problem-centered group is democratic in struc- 
ture; it leads to the preservation of the integrity of the 
individual, nourishes his productive powers, and en 
courages participation. This structure is flexible, in- 
formal, stimulating, and creative, with participant leader- 


we 


ship.”? 


In such a group, the individual is never lost. 
He participates in a give-and-take discussion. The 
inevitable result of this creative process is a 
fusion of thought. 

The group must place the problem in the 
“center.” This technique will prove to be chal- 
lenging and stimulating to the group members. 
The group then must define the problem so that 
it is specific, meaningful, and understandable 
to all. In such a pattern of group activity the 
members are placed in a situation in which they 
will participate and respond. 

As to the physical environment of the group, 
the circle plan should be utilized. It is suggested 
that a round table be used for the group meeting. 
This technique aids each one to have a face-to- 
face contact, and thus talk more freely. During 
the first three meetings, the chairman should 
request that each member prepare a name plate 
which can be placed before him. This device will 
facilitate the learning of each member’s name 
and will enable the group to “warm up” more 
quickly. 

Also, this structure will build morale, inspire 
confidence, and increase the initiative and self-~ 
respect of its group members. They will be chal- 
lenged and stimulated to work productively and 
cooperatively on their practical problems— prob- 
lems which stem from real needs. 

In summary, to obtain the maximum effi- 


2 George 8. deHuszor. ‘Practical Applicotions of Democ 
racy,’ Harper and Brothers, New York, 1945, p. 26 
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ciency of the group, the committee should be 
structured democratically, be composed of at 
least twelve members, and meet around a round 
table. It should place its problem in the “center” 


and thus create a fusion of thought among its 
members. Under these conditions, the members 
will create integration which can help them more 
easily solve their everyday problems. 


“The Activity Club, in idea form, is thought of as a pivotal organization which 
is a vital part of the school club program, but which is not an end in itself.” 


An Activity Club Energizes the Entire 
Activity Program! 


ee VERYONE IN AN ACTIVITY,” is the 
E slogan of the extracurricular program 
of the East Tennessee State College 

Training School. There is a club to suit every 
taste, some fourteen of them, and if the pupils 
still cannot find a home, there is the Activity 
Club which is a sort of an interim arrangement. 
The Activity Club, in idea form, is thought of 

as a pivotal organization which is a vital part 
of the club program, but which is not an end 
in itself. A few 
Committee of the school reached the conclusion 


years ago, the Co-curricular 
that in order to have a balanced high school 
program, each high school pupil should belong 
to at least one club. 

At the beginning of the school year, in 1954, 
the club program was organized. The program 
was explained to the pupils in each home room, 
and time was given for each pupil to join a club. 
After this time had elapsed, those who had not 
joined a club were asked to report to the gym- 
nasium to meet the school principal and a lady 
teacher. 

About fifty-five pupils assembled in the gym- 
nasium, This group included mostly newly en- 
rolled pupils, many of them freshmen; however, 
there was a sprinkling of previously enrolled 
pupils who had not found a place in an organiza- 
tion. These people had not joined a club because 
of lack of interest or initiative, believed the school 
faculty, and it was thought that an activity or- 
ganization was just the thing to stimulate them 
to more vigorous participation in the extracur- 
ricular program. 

Actually, all fifty-five did not join the Ac- 
tivity Club. At the meeting it was found that 
there was considerable interest among some of 
the boys in an aviation club (which had been 
discussed in one of the classes), and this club 
was promptly organized, There then remained 
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about thirty pupils, mostly newly enrolled girls. 

The problem which remained was one of 
orienting new pupils. One of the new enrollees 
offered a suggestion, “Why not organize another 
This idea met with 
Activity Club actually 


new club for new pupils?” 
general approval. The 
came into being! 

This Now 
vigorous, the club is one of the most popular 
at the And although the faculty had 


hoped that it would play its role as a pivotal or- 


was two years ago active and 


™ hool. 


ganization, that is, as one in which students 
would remain until their interests were stimulated 
in other organizations, it is considered by the 
members as a unique club in itself, Those who 
were charter members of the first year joined 
again the second, 

At the first meeting of the club the name 
was chosen, the principal, Mr. Ralph Clarke, was 
asked to 
elected, and the objectives of the club were set 
forth: 


1, All club members agree to be friendly, especially 
to new pupils and new teachers 
2. Activity Club members agree to support all school 


sponsored activities as much as possible 


serv. as sponsor, club officers were 


4. The Activity Club is to sponsor at least one major 
school activity each month. 
Some of the activities sponsored by the club 
since its founding include: 
Parties 
Dances (folk dances and social dances) 
A box supper 
Picnics and hikes 
A Christmas banquet 
Pep rallies for the athletic teams 
. Project: making of coat racks for the girls’ roome 
Sponsored softball games Activity 
Club and the school faculty 
Through these activities and others, the club 


between the 


-- 
4é 








has served a good purpose. Pupils have been 
developed, and 
The Aetivity 


Club has been one of the busiest in the school! 


oriented, their personalities 


leadership qualities stimulated. 


“It may be too early to evaluate the work of 
this new club,” concludes Ralph Clarke, “but at 
this point we believe the Activity Club has made 
a valuable contribution to the high school. We 
believe, also, that the club has contributed much 
toward making the various members feel that 
they are an important part of the high school. 
Surely, the principal, who has served as club 
sponsor, has gained much knowledge by seeing 
the new pupils become oriented to the total school 
From here, it looks like the Activity 
Club should be continued as an orientation club 


program, 


for newly enrolled high school pupils.” 

But the total activity program of the ETSC 
School other 
clubs, The Co-curricular Committee believes that 


Training does include fourteen 
pupils should join clubs, but also be active par- 
ticipating members in them. The latter seems to 
he the most difficult problem to solve as it is at 
other schools 

The committee was also cognizant of the fact 
that pupils should not be in too many clubs 
At the 
school, pupils are limited to membership in two 
clubs, not including the Beta Club (Honor So- 
the Student the Key Club 
(Kiwanis sponsored), 


which meet during regular school time, 


ciety), Council, or 
As a method of evaluating its activity pro- 


gram, the school has a club evaluation form 
which is completed by the clubs each year. This 
form was drawn up by the Co-curricular Com- 
mittee of which Mr. Phillip M. Thomas is chair- 


man 
CLUB EVALI 


1955-1956 
Training School 


ATION 


i te & * 
Name of Club 
Sponsor or Sponsors 
Officers President 
Vier President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Membership (number of members) (percentage of 
attendance) 
List of Members (use a separate sheet) 
1. What is the main objective of your club? 
2. Does the club pay dues If so, how much? 
§. What are dues used for? 
t. Do you feel that an invitation to new 


, 


students as 
potential club members for next year would be in 
order 4 

Have all members participated in this club? 

List percentage of participation 

How many members feel that they have enjoyed the 
type of program the clubs have presented? 

Would any member of this club like to change to 


another club? 

If yes, state preference 

Does this club keep an adequate set of records? 

Does the club feel that all records should have a 

centralized location ? 

Should club periods be rotated according to sched- 

ule? 

If answer is “no” suggest another system. 

Do you think that the club schedule is adequate 

to take care of all students? If not, how can 

we make it adequate? 

Should more than one home room period be de- 

voted to clubs per week? 

Does your club feel that students should be allowed 

to join more than two clubs? 

List any recommendations concerning clubs that 

you feel are in order. 

What do you consider the strong 

club? (List any strong point.) 

What are some weaknesses of your club? 

List special projects or activities that your club has 

participated in this school year, 1955-56. (Dates if 

possible.) 

The training school is a busy place during 
the school year. Pupil cheerfulness and enthu- 
siasm are a sure sign of this. The school’s in- 
tegrated activity program assures each pupil an 
opportunity to develop his interest or personality 
along the lines of his choice. And the Activity 
Club is probably the solution to the problem of 


what to do with the pupils who cannot seem to 


points of this 


develop the interest to take part in the program 
from the beginning. 


Publications Staff At Work 


FRED B. DIXON 
Principal 

John Marshall High School 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


One of the many activities prevalent in most 
secondary schools is publishing a school news- 
The staff of the John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Virginia, is shown hard at 


work on an issue of THE MONOCLE. 


paper, 


Putting school paper to bed 
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Many different types of work are involved 
Many 


challenged and students acquire excellent habits. 


in publication work, varied talents are 


This is one of the places where students really 


learn how to do by doing. This is one activity 
in which all students can participate—if not on 
the staff 


picture on the printed page. 


they enjoy seeing their name and/or 


School publications make valuable and unique contributions to the total educa- 
tional program. Financing, a definite problem, requires much attention. 


Financing School Publications 


UBLICATIONS usually are among the most 
expensive aspects of the school activity 
program. In some schools, the financial 

burden is borne, at least in part, by the school 

district. This policy is completely justified in 
terms of educational philosophy. In other schools, 
however, expenses of school publications must be 
met largely or wholly by student body funds. 

In every instance, good business practice de- 

mands that financial matters be carefully con- 

sidered, and that a program in harmony with 
potential sources and amounts of revenue be 
established. 

Inasmuch as school publications, and es- 
pecially the school yearbook, occupy a senti- 
mental place in the hearts and minds of students, 
lest 
elaborate products outrun the defensible means 


care must be exercised enthusiasm for 
of financial support. Consideration will be given 
here to some suggestions which should be help- 
ful in solving the very acute problems involved 
in the financing of publications. 

First of all, an over-all financial program, ot 
budget, should be developed. The preparation 
of the budget should take into account as ac- 
curately as possible the probable sources and 
estimated amounts of both revenue and expense. 
The school’s past experience should serve as a 
guide. Usually it will not be possible to predict 
exactly. However, a reasonable tentative budget 
is nonetheless important, and continued con- 
cern with the problems involved will result in 
greater accuracy with the passage of time. 


When schools can afford it, the printed news- 
paper is desirable. However, the printing process 
is relatively expensive and for some schools the 
cost is prohibitive. Such schools might well con- 
sider the production of a mimeographed or 
“dittoed” publication. Carefully organized and 
produced, this type of publication can achieve 
most, if not all, of the objectives that the printed 
If produced in the school, it can 


paper can. 
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provide valuable laboratory experiences for 
pupils. 

In those schools in which neither a printed 
nor a duplicated paper is possible, the use of 
bulletin boards for the posting of single copies 
of typewritten school papers should be con- 
sidered. 

Still another alternative involves a coopera- 
tive arrangement with the local newspaper. In 
variably the editor is very much interested in 
school news, and in many communities, sections 
or columns devoted to such news have become 
regular features of the local newspaper. Certainly 
the problem of printing costs need not deprive 
any school of a “school newspaper” in one form 
or another. 

The use of engravings for the reproduction of 
photographs is a factor which increases the cost 
of publications. This expense becomes especially 
important in the production of school yearbooks, 
which ordinarily include a wide variety of “cuts.” 
Expenses generally can be materially reduced 
by the use of the offset method, in which the 
cost of pictures is little if any more than the cost 
of text material or “copy.” 

Another means of reducing the cost of the 
“Padded” 


covers are relatively expensive, their use some- 


school yearbook involves the cover. 
times adding as much as a dollar of more to 
the cost of each book, The use of less elaborate 
covers often is an important means of bringing 
the cost of the yearbook within the range of a 
school’s ability to pay. 

Numerous methods have been used in meeting 
the cost involved in the production of school 
publications. Most schools employ a combina- 
tion of methods. The role played by some school 
already been discussed. Schools 


districts has 
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which assess fees of students for student body 
memberships often provide that a part of that 
fee be placed in the publications account. 

Many schools sell advertising space to local 
merchants and others. Advertising in school 
newspapers is generally considered by business 
men as an investment in the same sense that 
an advertisement placed in a city or town news- 
paper would be so considered. The use of “ads” 
in the school paper can be defended on these 
grounds, although many schools prefer not to 
use this type of material in their papers. Rates 
charged for advertising should be reasonable 
and in line with sound business practice. 


Advertising in school yearbooks is con- 


sidered, by business men, in a somewhat different 


category from advertising in newspapers. Year- 


hooks do not circulate to the extent that news- 
papers do; they tend to appear at the close of 
a school term, and to be filed away as keepsakes 
after a brief, intense period of scanning and 
autographing. For these reasons, advertisers con- 
sider money spent for advertising in school 
yearbook more of a subsidy or donation than an 
investment, Because of this, it is desirable for 
schools to dispense with advertising in yearbooks. 

This is not to deny that a considerable 
amount of money can be raised each year from 
this source. Many merchants probably will not 
object to such an assessment; others, however, 
will regard this as just another of the many 
they are 


called upon to make for school support. Not 


contributions (including taxes) that 


wishing to jeopardize the school’s goodwill by 
refusing, they find themselves in the position of 
choosing what they consider to be the lesser of 
two evils, 

Some schools appeal for donations from busi- 
ness men and others, but instead of selling space 
in the form of advertisements, merely list the 
yearbook. This 
more desirable than the 
advertisement certain 
fraction thereof; however, 
the production of the yearbook without such 


names of donors in the pro- 
cedure is considered 
selling of space for a 
amount per page of 
donations is the recommended practice. 

Under competent leadership, school publica- 
tions can make valuable and unique contribu- 
tions to the total educational program. We have 
attempted here to discuss briefly some of the 
important problems which each school must 
solve for itself in relation to its publications, and 
to offer some general principles basic to the 


satisfactory solution of such problems. 
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Activities and Projects 
of Student Councils 


CURN C, HARVEY 
Grants Public Schools 
Grants, New Mexico 


Some years ago the writer compiled for the 
National Association of Student Councils a list 
of about 500 activities and projects which sec- 
ondary schools had reported. The number of 
items on the list was later reduced to 250 through 
a process of consolidation and elimination of 
the activities which seemed of little value. 


Later the activities were reviewed by a class 
of graduate students in an educational workshop 
at the University of Illinois, and fifty items on 
the list were selected which were thought to be of 
most practical value to the typical high school. 


The list of activities proved exceptionally 
popular when originally released. Most of the 
activities are just as practical today, and they 
may also serve a useful purpose by focusing 
suggesting other 
which are important. 


attention on and activities 


First fifty items on the list that follows are 
those chosen by the graduate class at the Uni- 
versity of [ilinois as those most likely to be 
beneficial and practical for the typical high 


school. 
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Publish student hand 
book, 

Tutor backward or 
failing pupils. 

Help plan commence- 
ment program of the 
activity type 

Serve as student ad 
visory group to prin 
cipal. 

Keep records of ac- 
tivities of all students 
and the activity point 
system, 

Plan and conduct 
school elections. 
Make goodwill tours 
to other schools and 
among citizens of the 
community. 
Exchange ideas with 
other schools. 
Conduct campaigns 
for good citizenship, 
safety, honesty, thrift, 
school spirit, ete. 


Initiate and organize 
new activities for the 
school. 

Conduct group study 
or clinic on 
problems. 
Hold school forums. 
Plan school assem 
blies. 

Conduct drives for 
improvement and 
beautification of 
school grounds. 
Establish and manage 
school employment 
bureau. 


school 


Interpret the work of 
the council to the stu 
dent body. 

Keep calendar of 
school events. 
Conduct lost and 
found bureau. 

Carry on charity or 
welfare work. 
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20. Study parliamentary 


law. 


Sponsor of school pa 
per as a means of uni 


fying school life. 


Sponsor a student pa- 


trol. 


Help with financial 
affairs such as raising 
money, school bank, 


student loan fund. 


Act as host of con- 
vention of student 


leaders. 


Help with school ree 


reational program 


Collect ideas and ma 
terials for guidance in 


school citizenship. 


Write and publish 
guidebook on good 


manners, 


Direct information 


desk. 


Award letter or other 
recognition for out 
standing achieve 
ments by students, 

Sponsor citizenship 


day program to 


duct young people as 


voters, 


Conduct programs 
such as “Know Your 
School,” “Know Your 
Community,” “Know 


Your Neighbor.” 


Cooperate with com- 
munity groups such 
as youth organiza- 


tions, 


Hold conference with 
students who will not 


cooperate, 


Conduct functions of 
school on annual 


“Student Day.” 


Encourage good 
sportsmanship in all 


relations. 


Give programs on 
how to get along with 


others. 


Survey democratic ex 
periences of students 
and try to make the 
ife of the school more 


democratic 
Develop 


school affairs. 


Hold pep meetings, 
parades, demonstra 
tions, exhibits, ete. 

Help with activities 
to further patriotism 
Charter and approve 
laws, constitutions, 


and regulations 


other school organiza 


tions, 


Keep a box in which 
students are encour 
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leadership 
and responsibility in 


aged to deposit sug 
gestions on school af 
fairs. 

Promote all-school 
contests, intramural 
athletics, school cele- 
brations, ete. 
Evaluate school cus- 
toms and traditions. 
Plan the all-school so- 
cia) activities in co- 
operation with the 
faculty. 

Make community sur 
veys. 

Acquaint incoming 
students with the 
school. 

Make studies of stu 
dent opinion and 
viewpoints on school 
affairs. 

Help with American 
Education Week a 
tivities. 

Supervise honor study 
hall. 

Sponsor field trips, 
outings, picnics, ban 
quets, ete, 

Assist teachers or li 
brarians. 

Award plaques or 
banners each grading 
period to home room 
with highest scholas 
tie standard 

Collect information 
about colleges. 
Award prizes at com 
mencement, 

Have charge of en 
tertainment for par 
ents and visitors 
Prepare helps on how 
to study for use of 
student body. 
Arrange committees 
to usher at various 
school affairs 

Plan activities to wel 
come mecoming su 
dents 

Administer honor sys 
tem, 

Take charge of 
classes during faculty 
meetings and teach 
ers’ absences, 
Sponsor school pub 
lications such as year 
book, directories, orig 
inal writings of stu 
dents, school history, 
ete 

Keep displays on hall 
bulletin-board up to 
date 

Donate a gift of per 
manent value to the 
school annually 
Serve as recognition 
committee for the 
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school 

Compile hr vor ofr 
achievement roll for 
the school. 

Plan programs on ca 
reers. 

Present play to raise 
money for scholar 
ships. 

Sponsor writing pro) 
ects such as school 
songs, poems, codes, 
histories, pageants, 
slays, ete, 
Finesrenies all stu 
dents. 

Raise money for 
books for the school 
library 

Have charge of lyce 
um courses, 

Keep “4 rapbook on 
the history of the 
= hool 

Help organize stu 
dent councils in 
neighboring schools 
Act as courtesy-sery 
ice squad 

Prepare for and par 
ticipate in state schol 
arship examinations 
Sell refreshments at 
athletic games and 
other school events, 
Act as big brother or 
sister committee 


Present loving cup 
annually to best all 
round student 
Arrange radio pro 
grams 

Award medal annual 
ly to best school citi 


zen 

Act as host to state 
convention of student 
leaders 

Operate an informa 
tion agency for the 
me hool 

Keep school trophy 
case. 

Sponser program on 
values of an educa 
tion 

Keep safety chart and 
safety flag for school 
Sponsor a stunt night 
Plan activities for 
special days such as 
Constitution Day 
Field Day, Parents 
Day, Friendship Day 
Pan American Day 
etc 

Arrange exhibits such 
as on local history 
journalism, and 
school exhibits at 
county fair 

Promote a hobby fair 


Make movies and 


newsreels of school 
life. 

Serve as contact 
group in community 
relations 

Hold annual reunion 
of council members. 
Help school keep in 
touch with school 
alumni 

Promote better at 
tendance campaign. 
Sponsor debating 
league. 

Keep special honor or 
activities bulletin 
board 

Sponsor old fashioned 
spelling bee 
Introduce student 
couneil activities in 
grades and = junior 
high school 

Plan and conduct a 
™~ hool carnival 
Encourage better 
reading material for 
young people in 
homes 

Sponsor a school auc 
tion 

Have charge of show 
ing motion pictures 
for entertainment in 
the school 

Make study of most 
difficult problems of 
students 

Take leadership in 
getting a boosters 
club organized 
Present seroll to 
school at end of each 
year showing greatest 
achievements of term 
Issue certificate to 
students on honor roll 
all year 

Sell school pennants 
Digest articles on 
school activities for 
use of club leaders 
lea h =e hool songs 
and yells to all stu 
dents 

Get a pep club start 
ed 

Survey out-of-me hool 
activities of students 
Conduct book ex 
change 

Sponsor press club 
and news bureau 
Have charge of ad 
ministration of school 
store 

Set op a dating bu 
reau for the school 
parties 

Gather information 
about resourees, prob 
lems, and history of 
locality 
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Plan projects to give 
students experiences 
in community civic 
activities 

Make study of how 
students spend their 
money 

Hold community “Op 
portunity Clinic.’ 
Sponsor program wel 
coming freshmen 
Write letters to stu 
dents who have been 
absent from school 
for several days on ac 
count of illness or 
other misfortune 
Study ways Gouncil 
can join with other 
groups in improving 
the school 

Interview honor stu 
dente on their study 
habits 

Collect materials for 
use of home roome in 
their activities 
Sponsor a marionette 
show 

Keep parents in 
formed on progress 
and achievements of 
the achool 

Supervise recreation 
al activities and 
games for students 
while they are wait 
ing for the school bus 
Suggest and support 
worthy projects for 
other school organiza 
tions 

Operate a community 
Booking Agency” to 
get pupils placed on 
various programs 
Keep a permanent 
record of high points 
in school’s history, 
honors, eté 

Sponsor “Colle ge 
Day.” 

Help students in the 
elementary school 
plan activities 
Conduct ceremony to 
impress the freshmen 
with school ideals 
Serve as leaders in 
getting the activity 
program organized at 
beginning of year 
Sean papers from 
other schools to get 
ideas for worthy ac 
tivities 

Serve as student com 
mittee in helping im 
prove curriculum 
Study and list qual 
ities that are desir 
able in citizens 


Organize hobby clubs 
for young people in 
the community. 

Plan and recommend 
to city projects for 
civic improvement. 
Keep card index on 
needs of the school 
and suggestions for 
meeting these needs. 
Conduct campaign to 
educate students on 
results of drugs, mari- 
huana, smoking, al- 
cohol. 

Find talent for a nov 
elty band 

Help with physical 
education examina 
tions 

Collect material for 
safety corners in 
home roome 

Run school service 
bureau. 
Sponsor fellowship 
gatherings. 

Conduct travel infor 
mation corner 
Sponsor district liter 
ary tournament 
Handle school adver 
tising. 

Organize a Hi-Y 
Club 

Interview students 
who are failing to 
find out what help 
ean be given them. 
Award perfect attend 
ance certificates 
Sponsor a student 
traffie court 

Examine annual re 
ports from student or 
ganizations 

Help with school dis 
cipline especially in 
hallways and on play 
grounds, 

Sponsor local appre 
ciation course, 
Gather material on 
= hool needs for prin 
cipal to submit to 
board of education. 
Serve as an advisory 
committee for parent 
teacher association. 
Keep bulletin board 
hewspaper on current 
especially 
those of interest to 
students 

Organize athletic 
scholarship society 
Write statement on 
purposes and philoso 
phy of student gov 
ernment, 


events 


Help in the Junior 
Red Cross work 


Hold joint programs 


with other school or- 
ganizations to discuss 
school problems and 
activities, 

Give talks before var- 
ious service, civic, and 
community groups. 
Get school emblems 
designed. 

Arrange demonstra- 
tions of school work 
for community 
groups. 

Start a school mu- 
seum. 

Make study of stu 
dents’ vacation activ- 
ities and earnings. 
Take part in joint 
student council and 
and faculty meetings. 
Arrange for outstand- 
ing students to help 
students catch up on 
their work when they 
have to be absent on 
account of illness. 
Conduct a program 
to arouse more inter- 
est among students in 
school activities. 
Arrange for a com- 
mittee to evaluate 
work of student coun 
cil, 

Print and distribute 
programs. 

Help with town cele 
brations. 

Conduct talent show. 
Help in writing ad- 
mission slips for stu- 
dents who have been 
absent. 

Raise money for the 
a hool band. 

Help with inventories 
of student activity 
equipment and prop- 
erties. 

Hear student grievan 
ces and make adjust- 
ments. 

Fix eligibility rules 
for school offices. 
Conduct a talent sur- 
vey to reveal students 
who can contribute to 
programs. 

List rights and re 
sponsibilities of stu 
dents, 

Make a study of dem 
ocratic practices in 
the school. 

Build voting booths 
for use in school elec 
tions. 


Find questions for 
use in discussions in 
home rooms and clubs. 


Operate a loan library 
of games for students. 


188. 


189, 
190, 


191. 


192. 
193. 


194. 


195, 


196. 


197. 


198, 
199. 


200. 


Make and print score 
cards on school citi 
zenship. 

Sponsor father and 
son sports night. 
Make and sell school 
autograph books. 
Serve as principal's 
cabinet to carry out 
school policies. 
Sponsor Brotherhood 
Week. 

Help with educational 
studies. 

Meet with students of 
neighbor schools to 
plan activities. 
Organize a Future 
Teachers of America 
organization. 

Help office in getting 
all pupils to bring 
birth certificates. 
Study public opinion 
and propaganda de- 
vices. 

Supervise decoration 
of halls. 

Sponsor a school car 
nival, 

Gather information 
for a nook in the li 
brary of information 
about military serv- 
ices, 

Join other groups in 
a campaign against 
juvenile delinquency 
in the community. 
Compile information 
about the job oppor 
tunities in the com- 
munity for young peo 
ple. 

Maintain milk and 
food fund for needy 
stidents. 

Promote bicycle safe 
ty. 

Meet and welcome 
visiting athletic 
teams. 

Arrange committees 
to encourage and 
help crippled and 
handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Participate in civil 
defense activities. 
Study student needs 
in relation to social 
problems. 

Carry on correspond 
ence with leaders in 
other schools. 

Teach better manners 
in lunchroom 
Make and 
general rules and reg 
ulations. 


enforce 


Take part in radio 
forums on school and 
community problems 
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Arrange exchange as- 
semblies with neigh- 
boring schools, 

Make recommenda. 
tions for considera- 
tion of school officials 
and faculty. 

Make study of what 
about the school stu- 
dents like best. 
Write a history of the 
local school. 

Promote music pro 
ductions, contests, 
plays, ete, 

Study how council 
can coordinate all 
school activities. 
Sponsor bazaar. 
Arrange lectures and 
outside talent pro 
grams. 

Appoint treasurers, 
bankers, finance offi 
cers, ete. 

Arrange for proper 
audits and reports to 
be made by school or 
ganizations. 


of school conduct and 
morale. 

Sell tickets, pen 
nants, arm bands, 
caps, etc. 

Study the reports of 
national organizations 
of students. 

Help in promoting 
sale of activity tickets 
in the school. 
Provide messenger 
service for the school 
office. 

Cultivate proper at- 
titude toward the 
the school and its is 
sues and problems. 
Promote  inter-home 
réom program ex 
change and visits. 
Make 
how students can 
make their influences 
count In @ construc 
tive way 


speeches on 


Make surveys of stu 
dent opinion regard 
ing work of the coun 


Help administration 
in operation of school 
cabin and summer 
camp 

Help in organizing 
and conducting fire 
drills 
Plan 


such as 


special events 
citizenship 
week in the school. 
Get special editions 
of school paper pub 
lished on important 
problems or topics 
Work on a merit point 
system for school ac 
tivities 

Register students who 
drive automobiles to 
school and keep a rec 
ord of their acci 
dents, offenses, et 
Make a map of the 
town showing safety 
hazards. 

Hold a mock political 
convention 

Stir up interest about 
teaching 
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about school activi 
ties. 

Campaign to gather 
specimens for awl 
ence Museum 
Getting a month set 
aside in the town for 
special emphasis on 
citizenship. 

Planning a Safe and 
Sane Halloween cele 
bration 

Sponsoring all-school 
parties and dances 
Holding a school elec 
tion to correspond to 
the general election 
Planning “Know 
Your State” pro 
grams 

Help with a survey of 
what students read in 
leisure time 

Survey of what stu 
dents think have had 
influence on 
their lives 

A campaign to help 
the faculty teach stu 
dents to be better lis 


most 


Help to set standards cil, 


241. Making of 


slides teners 


All regular annually staged activities should have perpetual plan sheets and the 
assignments and duties should be performed and experienced by the students. 


Plan Your Activities After They Are Over 


R. P. BRIMM 

Principal 

Teachers College High School 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


OMECOMING IS OVER and so are all 
the mistakes of the 
Someone forgot the homecom- 


hastily planned 
events, 
ing queen’s crown, and the blame cannot be 
placed because no one knew just who was re- 
sponsible for it. There were some slip-ups on the 
half-time events at the football game; a micro- 
phone was to be placed on the field to announce 
some of the activities but no one seemed to re- 
member it until it was too late, and the old grads 
were not welcomed in the usual manner because 
“someone” was going to take care of it. 

The dance was delayed thirty-five minutes 
because no one thought of getting extension cords 
to light the music racks for the band. This delay 
could have been shortened, but a key could not 
he located to get into the audio-visual equipment 
room. It’s all over now but the memories and 
a vow that “We'll not make those mistakes next 
year.’ Maybe not those, but there'll be others. 
The queen’s crown will be present but where's 
her bouquet ? 

Planning the homecoming activities is very 
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often the responsibility of the student council. 
But members of this group are different from 
year to year and each year an inexperienced 
group is faced with the task of planning a com 
plex activity. If the mistakes are to be averted 
perhaps one of the teachers who is familiar with 
the traditions of the event should take over and 
do most of the planning. This procedure may 
bring a smoothly operating program but it takes 
a valuable experience away from the student 
council, 

This year’s student council made many mis- 
takes in planning the homecoming but if they 
were given a chance to plan next year's they 
could do a much better job. After the big event 
is over, the student council should immediately 
talk over and evaluate this year’s program and 
set up the machinery for next year’s. A detailed 
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outline should be written and placed on file for 
the group which is to put it into operation. 

Next year’s student council will operate the 
events as planned the year before and then with 
their experience of operating the program they 
can sit down and correct the mistakes for the 
group who is to manage it for the following 
year, Kach year the homecoming events will be 
well planned by students who know, from expe- 
rience, what precautions are to be taken and yet 
each year the student government group has the 
valuable experience of evaluating its program and 
passing on to the following group an improved 
pattern for operation. 


One of the better ways of developing work- 
ing plans is through the use of assignment sheets. 
The student council in planning the activities 
may set up a list of committees to take care of 
various aspects of the program. There may be 
a steering committee and several sub-committees 
such as “Decoration Committee,” “Finance Com- 
“Pep Rally “Half-Time 


Committee, ; and as many 


mittee,” Committee,” 


Ceremony others as 


necessary. 


There is a work sheet for each sub-committee 
on which is a list of the specific duties of the 
committee and spaces for the names of the fac- 
ulty sponsor and members of the committee, For 
example, the committee on “Half-Time Cere- 


mony” may have the following duties listed: 


1. Plan sequence of events 
2. Have microphone installed at 
football field 

‘4. Prepare queen's crown and have it available when 
needed 


proper place on 


1. Arrange for queen's bouquet and have it available 
when needed 

». Arrange for car to bring queen and attendants in 
front of stadium 

6. Arrange cues for music from the band and for the 
queen's car to come on the field 

7. Orient presenting queen on the sequence 
of events and cues when he is to take over 

8. Arrange for the public address system announcer 
to call the events and brief him on the 
events 


person 


sequence of 


Many other details may be added to fit the 
type of program which is traditional with the 
particular school. Opposite each item is left a 
space to write in the name of the individual re- 
sponsible. 


The assignment sheets may be worked out 
in triplicate with spaces for membership of the 
committees left blank. When the student council 
starts to put the plan in operation they merely 
bring out the plans as developed the year before, 
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select the members of the various committees 
and make specific assignments to duties. 

One of the triplicate sheets foreach commit- 
tee is retained by the student council, one copy 
goes to the steering committee, and the third 
copy is placed in the hands of the chairman of 
the sub-committee. The chairman of each sub- 
committee checks to see that the individuals on 
his committee complete their assignments and 
reports to the steering committee. 

A plan of this sort does not insure a per- 
fectly running homecoming program but it will 
distribute the responsibilities to more people and 
reduce the chances for mistakes and forgotten 
duties. The planning gives the student council 
an opportunity to work more independently and 
systematically. The job of the student govern- 
ment members will be done more efficiently and 
they will feel more satisfaction in the results of 
their work because they are planning something 
that they have had experience with and can 
improve, 

Such a plan as this is not restricted to home- 
coming. It holds promise for any annual ac- 
tivity of the school, and the planning which is 
too often done by the teachers may go to the 
students where it rightfully belongs. 


Organization and Control 
of an Activity Program 


LEWIS R. CRUM 
Research Associate 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The first part of this excellent article was 
printed in the October issue of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Maga 
zine 


Control of the Activity Program 


A. Budget. The budget is an important con- 
trol that the principal has to help maintain the 
activity program. It acts as a control in three 
ways: (1) the preparation of the budget has re- 
quired each teacher and group of students to think 
through their activity program in great detail. 
(2) the principal is informed of the entire pro- 
gram and has a chance to coordinate all activ- 
ity programs by discussing with each activity 
their program for the coming year. (3) the prin- 
cipal is kept informed of any changes in the pro- 
gram before they take place, hence he is in a po- 
sition to influence the changes before they occur. 
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B. Calendar. An effective calendar will keep 
the principal informed at all times as to what 
activities are taking place. A good balanced pro- 
gram should result if the calendar is maintained 
as it should be. Conflicts can be worked out in ad- 
vance. 


C. Cost of Activity Calendar, This calendar 
will aid in curtailing the cost of activities, From 
the information accumulated, the principal can 
determine the total cost of activities to each stu- 
dent. Each time an event is placed on the calendar, 
an opportunity is presented to discuss the value of 
this additional cost in relation to its importance 
in the total activity program. The sale of school 
rings, caps and gowns, school papers, school year- 
books, activity tickets, are all scheduled the same 
as school dances or concessions. 


D. Club Files. Individual file folders for 
each club can be maintained in the office. Such 
folders might contain general information sheets, 
copies of constitution, rosters, officer lists, special 
historical information, and any other information 
desired. The channeling of this information for 
file, will make available a source of information 
thereby assisting in control. A copy of the min- 
utes of student council meetings are essential re- 
cords to be kept by the principal. See Illustration 


I. 


CLUB INFORMATION SHEET 


Name of club or organization 
Nature of club 
Purpose of club 


Values for members 


Values for the school 


Proposed organization 
a. Time 
b. Plac r 
c. Frequency of Meetings 
d. Officers (number and kind) 


e. Will it have a constitution? 
f. Will it have a set of requirements and regula 
tions / 

g- Who will sponsor the club? 
Will the club have fees? Amount 
Will the club or organization be democratic from 
the standpoint that all students have an equal op 
portunity of meeting requirements for membership? 


If not what are the requirements for membership? 


Is there a limit on the number of members? 
If so, what is the limit? 


ILLUSTRATION I 
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KE. Social Activity Reports. A special infor- 
mation sheet (See Illustration Il) Plans for 


School Activity can be required to be completed 
two weeks before each major social activity. The 
completion of this report will require student 


groups to think of various aspects of their pro- 
gram. The principal will be kept informed and 
have an opportunity to discuss these plans with 
the students and faculty involved. 


PLANS FOR SCHOOL ACTIVITY 
Name of Activity Sponsoring Group 
Purpose of Activity 


Who may attend this activity? 


What is the cost to the student? 
ls a Police Officer to be on duty? 
What are the pians for ticket sales? 


, 


What are the plans for publicity 
What are the plans for concessions? Include items 
to be sold, price of items, special arrangements, et 


What are the plans for decorations? 
What are the plans for clean up? 


If floor show is planned; give detailed plans for it 


What plans have been made for organizing the en 


tertainment, dancing, ete.? 


Complete Information 

Estimated Income 

Estimated Expense 
Cost of Orchestra 
Police Officer 
Decorations 


Tickets 


tickets @ 


Total Estimated Expenses 

Estimated Profit or Loss 

Balance of Funds in activity 

Treasury this date 
Chairman of Dance 
Committee Member 


Committee Member 


Sponsor 


ILLUSTRATION I 


After the activity, another report (See Illus- 
tration II]) Evaluation of Activity can be used to 
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assist the students to consider the worth-whileness 
of the activity. Both of these reports are valuable 
in future years as new students are making plans 
for their activities. 


EVALUATION OF 
Name of 
Attendance 
Was Activity worth-while? 
Financial Report 
Income tickets @ 
Net Profit Concessions 


ACTIVITY 


Activity Sponsoring Group 


Expenses 
Orchestra Cost 
Police Officer 
Decorations 


lickets 


Net Profit or Lows 


Suggestions for Future 


Chairman of Dance 


FACULTY REPORT 


Report on Conduet 


Did the 


for all individuals? 


social activity establish emotional security 
Explain 


Did the 
personal and inter-group relations? 


wholesome inter 


Explain 


social activity develop 
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ILLUSTRATION I 


KF, English Class Reports on Assemblies. A 
very useful technique and control on student re- 
action to assembly programs is that of having dif- 
ferent English classes write critiques of the var- 
ious programs presented in assembly, Students, 
if given a permissive atmosphere in which to 
write, will be very frank and helpful. 

G. Established Policies and Procedures as 
a Control, The establishment of policies and pro- 
cedures will help control activities. While there is 
nothing in the establishment that assures that they 
will be followed, most students and teachers are 
desirous of doing the right thing and will follow 
the established proc edure if they know it. Policies 
and procedures give the principal confidence in 
the program and act as a point of departure to 
check occasionally to see that they are being fol- 
lowed 

H. Rapport between Students, Teachers, and 
Principal, \ type of informal control is very ef- 


fective if channels of communication can be es- 
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tablished between students, teachers, and princi- 
pal. The recognition of students’ problems, the 
listening to what they have to say, the taking of 
positive action where possible, and the establish- 
ing of an atmosphere that lets students and teach- 
ers know they are welcome, will help in establish- 
ing this control. 

The selection of key leaders to help in the gen- 
eral office and in other vital work is a way to es- 
tablish communication. Nothing is more effective 
than the genuine interest, friendliness, and under- 
standing of the principal to students’ needs and 
problems. 

1. Activity Record Cards. The maintenance 
of an activity record card may prove a valuable 
control in securing information for guidance and 
the giving of direction to activity programs. Pupil 
participation can be observed and non-participat- 
ing students urged to take part. Such records are 
available to the counsellors, Over-participation 
can be curtailed if necessary 

J. Evaluation Reports. Various checklists, 
informal and formal reports of faculty and stu- 
dent groups furnish information vital to the fu- 
ture of the activity program. 

K. Observation. The final control mentioned 
is the simplest. An alert principal, who is in at- 
tendance at all school functions can observe the 
reactions of the students to the activity program. 
Student morale is a thermometer to the success of 
the activity program in satisfying the student 
needs, If the principal will make it a point to visit 
each club or activity once each semester, the same 
as he does the formal classrooms, his first hand 
observation will be a valuable control. 


Summary 
A good activities program doesn’t just hap- 
pen. It is the result of an organization that has 
heen so structured so as to permit faculty and stu- 
dents to set up experiences that are educational. 
It is the result of many hours of planning pro- 
grams, dances, clubs, activities, etc., by students 


and teachers alike. An increase in the scope of 


the activities program increases the need for ade- 
quate control, 
All activities 


should be guided activities, 


worked out cooperatively by teachers and stu- 
dents, Dr. McKown points out that we are enter- 
ing a period of activities characterized by the ex- 
pression “Not more, but better activities.” 

If we are to have better activities, principals 
will have to provide democratic leadership in 
structuring a stronger organization within which 
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Participation in the debating activity promotes excellent training and experi- 
ence. One of the possible current high school debate questions is discussed here. 


“Will the Soil Bank Plan Solve the 


American Farm Problem?” 


HE FINAL DEBATE QUESTION of the HAROLD E, GIBSON 
three that may eventually become the Ilinois State Normal University 
national debate topic for high schools Normal, Illinois 

for the present school year is, RESOLVED: That 
the Federal Government Should Remove From During this period of exploration and study of 
Use Sufficient Acreage to Balance Agricultural the general topic, debaters will have an oppor 
Production. We say that this may become the tunity to study the various ways that this ques 
national high school debate subject because of tion may be presented. Debaters have three 
the new system of selecting high school debate possible subjects to work with and so this period 
topics that has been in use for the last few years. allows the debaters and their coaches to finally 

Instead of announcing the specific topic at vote on the subject that they prefer, 
the beginning of the school term, this new plan With this question, as the two previously 
has been devised to give debaters an opportunity discussed topics, we will open the discussion by 
to study the general debate topic during the first presenting a definition of the terms of the topi« 
few months before they enter the final period of | The exact question presented in this article is, 
the state and national contests. RESOLVED: That the Fedezal Government 

During the first semester, high school de- Should Remove From Use Sufficient Acreage to 
haters will be discussing the general topic of Balance Agricultural Production 
“What Agricultural Policy Will Best Serve the The definitions of the terms of this question 
Interests of the People of the United States?” are given below 
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“THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT”: When 
the term “the federal government” is used in 
this debate we definitely mean the government of 
the United States, It must be pointed out that 
the government of any one or of any combina- 
tion of the governments of the several states are 
not referred to when the question definitely calls 
for action by the federal government. 

The Congress has the power to enact legis- 
lation that will provide for a basic agricultural 
policy. In the past, and especially since 1920, 
the Congress has passed a number of measures 
dealing with agriculture. Numerous other agri- 
cultural measures have been proposed and dis- 
cussed by the Congress, but they were not 
adopted. 

We must emphasize the point that the federal 
government has the power to establish any agri- 
cultural policy or program that is not unconsti- 
tutional, 


“SHOULD”: The term “should” implies that 
the affirmative must advocate a change from the 
present system of handling American agriculture 
to a plan that removes enough acres from use to 
The affirma- 
tive must show that removing acres from pro- 


balance agricultural production, 


duction is either desirable or necessary or both, 
Since it will be very difficult to prove that 
this is absolutely necessary the affirmative will 
probably be wise to confine their efforts to prov- 
ing that the basic principles of removing acres 
to balance agricultural production should be 
adopted because they would be desirable for the 
American people, and thus would benefit the 
entire nation. 
the affirmative to 
prove that the plan that they are proposing and 


If the af- 


firmative can prove that their proposed change 


It is not necessary for 


defending will actually be adopted, 


should be made they will have established their 
case, 


“REMOVE FROM USE”: The 


move from use” means to take from its place. 


term “re- 


In this particular debate we mean that in an 
effort to balance agricultural production we 
would actually take some of our acreage out of 
production and allow it to remain idle, or we 
might allow the land that is “removed from use” 
to be planted in soil building crops for the pur- 
pose of building up the fertility of the land or 
keep it from eroding. 

When we specifically state that we will “re- 
move from use” some of our acreage it should be 
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noted that this does not mean that we will re- 
strict the acreage of certain crops and allow the 
farmer to raise other crops on that land. Under 
farm programs that we have had in the past a 
farmer might have his acreage of wheat reduced 
20 per cent, but he would still be allowed to use 
this land to raise soya beans. This cannot be 
done as a part of this debate proposal, unless the 
government agrees that the land is to be used for 
other crops. 

When the government removes from use cer- 
tain acres it seems logical to assume that the 
government will pay farmers a fair price for 
removing this land from use and it is also logical 
to assume that the government will have control 
over the way that this land will be used as long 
as the government is paying the cost of this par- 
ticular agricultural program. 

This plan of “removing from use” certain 
acres is popularly known as the “Soil Bank Pro- 
gram” at the present time. We will give a more 
complete explanation of the “Soil Bank Program” 
in another lesson of this series. 

“SUFFICIENT ACREAGE”: This term “suf- 
ficient acreage” is used to tell how much of our 
productive farm land will be placed in the “Soil 
Bank Program” at any one time. Sufficient acre- 
age might be 10 per cent of the total acreage in 
any one crop in one year and it might be 45 
per cent in another year, The number of acres 
that would be diverted from corn in a given year 
would be determined by agricultural experts 
either annually or over a longer period of time. 

It would not be possible for high school de- 
haters to determine just how many acres should 
be diverted to provide that “sufficient acreage” 
had been taken out of production. We feel that 
every one will agree that this will be a difficult 
job for even the experts to determine. 

The affirmative debater should be cautious 
not to be trapped into presenting a detailed plan 
for determining what would be a sufficient re- 
duction in acreage to balance agricultural pro- 
duction. This is a problem that will be difficult 
for the most efficient agricultural experts and 
even a group of experts will have widely varying 


opinions of how much diversion will be needed 


in any given year, 


“TO BALANCE AGRICULTURAL PRO. 
DUCTION”: Again we have a term that will 
be interpreted one way in one year and another 
a year later. We can probably say that agricul- 
tural production is in balance when we have a 
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sufficient supply of a crop to meet the annual 
needs of the country plus an adequate reserve to 
take care of any possible crop failure. When 
we have too large a reserve we have a surplus of 
the crop that tends to depress prices. 

The experts will have to take into considera- 
tion such items as the rainfall cycle which de- 
termines the amount of crops, the supply of the 
crop that is held over, changes in population and 
in consumer demands for certain foods in de- 
termining when agriculture is in balance. 


AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENTS 

In this section we will include a number of the 
more important arguments that favor the con- 
tention that the federal government should re- 
move from production sufficient acreage to bal- 
ance agricultural production. The arguments 
will be italicized and a discussion of the argu- 
ment will follow immediately. 

The proposal to remove from production suf- 
ficient acreage to balance agricultural production 
has the support of most of our farm organiza- 
tions. It is the first farm program that has had 
such unanimous support. 

We have been attempting to find an answer 
to the American Farm problem for a number 
of years. in the past almost every proposal that 
has been made his pleased some farm groups, 
but it has had the active opposition of other 
important groups. The proposal that is popu- 
larly called the “Soil Bank Plan” has the support 
of most important farm groups. 

Jim Thompson, writing in the Prairie Farmer, 
says, “One interesting development in the search 
for a better farm program is the fact that the 
Farm Bureau, the Grange, and the National 
Farmers Union, which have been at odds over 
price support for years, are relatively close to 
agreement in the soil fertility bank idea.” 

It is interesting to note that most of the 
groups who have been polled regarding the “Soil 
Bank Plan” have favored the idea. Wallace's 
Farmer reported strong support for the idea in 
lowa with 46 per cent thinking that it is a good 
idea; 35 per cent say it is a bad idea; and 19 
per cent are not sure. 

Otto Steffey, President of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, has proposed a national 
farm program which includes the “Soil Bank 
Plan.” We also find that conservationist groups 
favor the soil bank plan because it will help them 
to partially solve the problem of overcropping of 
land and a loss of fertility. 
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The “Soil Bank Plan” will do three important 
things for American agriculture. It will reduce 
surpluses, conserve fertility, and place money in 
the hands of farmers immediately. ; 


Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, 
has estimated that the existence of surpluses of 
farm commodities has reduced farm income by 
about $2 billion annually. This amounts to about 
20 per cent of the farm income. Although he is 
careful not to promise, Secretary Benson feels 
that the “Soil Bank” program with acreage reserve 
will “make a sizeable contribution toward a vital 


balancing of supplies with market demands,” 


It is important that we find some way to con- 
We have had a 
program of conservation of our soil for many 
years, but since World War II we have been 
farming much land in a way that its future value 
will be lost. Much land that should never have 
been placed in cultivation can be returned to 
If this is done on a large 


serve the fertility of our soil. 


grassland farming. 
scale, we will not only reduce our surplus of 
farm commodities, but we will conserve the 
fertility of our soil. 

Finally, this plan will put cash into the hands 
of farmers immediately. Government officials 
have estimated that a 320 acre corn and wheat 
farm in Central Illinois would receive a payment 
of $2,625 for retiring some acres from produc- 
tion. If this farmer of 420 acres banked 50 acres 
of corn, he would be paid at the rate of $42.60 
per acre, or $2,130. If the same farmer banked 
20 acres of wheat, he would be paid $24.75 an 
acre under the formula, or $495, 

It should be easy to see that the “Soil Bank 
Plan” has the possibilities of being effective in 
reducing surpluses, in conserving fertility, and 
in giving farmers cash immediately. 

This plan of removing sufficient acreage from 
production to balance agricultural production 
will help not only America’s farmers, but it will 
benefit our entire population. 

When we are able to devise a program that 
will give us a satisfactory supply of food for the 
entire nation, and will also save our precious 
soil to be used at a later date when the need will 
be greater, we are proposing a plan that will 
benefit our entire population. The “Soil Bank 
Plan” will be beneficial to all of the people be- 
cause it saves, instead of defeats our soil fer- 
tility. 

The “Soil Bank Plan” provides for the cre- 
ation of a reserve of soil fertility that may prove 
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of incalculable value some day when our popu- 
lation is larger and demand for farm products 
begins to press upon supply. 

It ie extremely important that we begin at 
this time to prepare to be able to feed our greatly 
increased population for the years from 1980 on. 
Surpluses of food products raised and stored in 
1956 will do the country no good in 1980. On 
the other hand if we conserve the fertility of our 
soil through proper land use and actual refusal 
to raise food and fiber that is not needed today, 
we will be able to meet the demands of the na- 
tion for food a quarter of a century from now. 

The only way that has yet been devised to 
both give the farmer a living income and to save 
our soil for a later day is the “Soil Bank Plan.” 
lf we adopt the plan now, Americans in 1980 


will benefit from our farsightedness, 


NEGATIVE ARGUMENTS 


In the paragraphs above we have given some 
arguments that may seem to be convincing in 
proving that the federal government should re- 
move from use sufficient acreage to balance agri- 
cultural production, It must be remembered that 
there are arguments on the other side of this 
question that are just as effective. Some nega- 
tive arguments to prove that we should not adopt 
the “Soil Bank Plan” are given below: 

The plan of removing from use sufficient 
acreage to balance agricultural production will 
not only be very expensive, but it will be hard 
to administer. 

While it is true that it seems to be a very 
simple matter to administer a plan of acreage re- 
duction to balance agricultural production, ac- 
tually such a plan would be extremely difficult 
to administer, If we have five million farms co- 
operating with the plan, the number of super- 
Visors and polic e offic ers needed to enforce CO- 
operation would be enormous. 

Now let us take an example to see how this 
“Soil Bank Plan” If a 
banks had 


been corn, this land would now be planted to 


could be administered. 


farmer soil ) acres that formerly 


grass of some kind, Under the plan, this soil- 
banked land cannot be used either for the graz- 
ing of cattle or to make hay. The problem is 
from 
turning his cattle into his conservation allotment 


how can the government stop a farmer 


at night without using an army of snooping 
police ? 
There is a real danger that we will see de- 


veloped a sort of cooperative spirit among farm- 
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ers to allow cattle to graze on the soil-banked 
land. Since it will be almost impossible to police 
all farms, we may find that farmers will not 
inform on their neighbors. In many areas the 
abuses of this system may get as bad as we find 
in the areas of the moonshine stills in 
mountain areas. Since no one really considers 
it a crime to graze cattle on the soil-banked land, 
no one will inform on a neighbor who uses the 
svil-banked land improperly, 


some 


Farmers who will actually participate in the 
“Soil Bank Plan” seem to be opposed to it even 
though the national farm organizations seem to 
favor the plan. 

As is often the case with major problems, 
there is a difference of opinion between the 
leaders of national farm organizations and their 
grassroots membership, John M. Fenton, of the 
staff of the Gallup Poll, finds this billion-dollar 
soil-bank plan is likely to meet a cool reception 
at the hands of the Mid-western For 
many farmers it is just one more “political foot- 
ball” thrown to the farmer in a national election 
year. 

The problem that faces the farmer is the un- 
realistic point of view taken by the government 
about the amount of money that is fair for taking 
land out of production. The average corn grower 
wants nearly $60 an acre to take good land out 
of production and the government plans to pay 
about $42. Farmers feel that the spread is too 
great between the two figures. 


farmer. 


Farmers are individualists and as a group 
they are inherently opposed to taking land out of 
production. Back in 1934 they were opposed to 
plowing cotton under and to killing little pigs. 
They were opposed to this plan even though they 
are willing to admit that it resulted in higher 
total income for them and their families. 

In a Gallup Poll taken in the Midwest in May, 
1956, we find that 31 per cent of the farmers 
said they would go into the plan; 47 per cent 
said they would not; and 27 per cent did not 
know. 

Our past experience has told us that we can- 
not rely upon voluntary conservation plans to 
work among American farmers. 


If you take the time to discuss a program of 
voluntary acreage reduction and voluntary con- 
servation of land resources with individual farm- 
ers and the average citizen, you will probably 
reach the conclusion that the plan should be 


as Mark 


adopted, It is almost like the weather 
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Twain commented, “Everyone talks about the 
weather, but nobody does anything about it.” 

It is difficult to explain why most individuals 
will admit that we should voluntarily reduce the 
number of acres planted and voluntarily practice 
the best form of soil conservation, but still fail 
to do the very thing that they admit they should 
do. 

The pattern is usually the same. The program 
starts. out in an Then 
farmer sees his neighbor profit temporarily by 


excellent manner. one 


refusing to reduce acreage. The cooperating 
farmer decides that he will benefit too by drop- 
ping out of the program and before long the en- 
tire plan is ineffective. It is really doubtful if 
any plan of voluntary acreage reduction will 
work among American farmers. 


The Student Council Is 
Democracy in Action 


MARY NOONAN 

Luther Burbank Vocational High School 
San Antonio 4, Texas 

Today the doors of the Public Schools are 
open to every child, and the great majority of 
boys and girls from every stratum of life attend. 
The accepted fundamentals of education are 
taught with as much zeal as ever before but the 
social change which we have experienced in the 
last fifty years has caused alert educators through- 
out the country to attempt to expand the services 
of the schools to meet the growing needs of the 
community. Vocational Education has become a 
vital part of the curriculum and such courses as 
First Aid, Safety, Driver Education, Occupations, 
Family Life Education, and Personal Adjustment 
have been introduced as an answer to expressed 
or observed needs, 

Among other socializing factors which have 
become an accepted part of the program are class 
organizations and departmental, service, and in- 
terest clubs. In all of this unfolding of the new 
day in education, the Student Council has come 
to be the hub of student activities or the organiza- 
tion which works with and through all clubs and 
class organizations in an effort to provide social 
acceptance for every student, harmony and unity 
in the total group, student leadership of high 
ethical and religious principles and understanding 
and appreciation of the objectives of the faculty 
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and administration. 

The San Antonio schools have been most for 
tunate in having educators in their midst who 
recognized the tremendous opportunities for per 
sonal growth which the Student Council move- 
ment could provide for young people. It was in 
1936 that Miss Belle Woodall, Dean of Girls of 
Lanier High School took the initiative in organ- 
izing the Bexar County Student Leadership As 
sociation which has done much to bring about an 
inter-school friendship that has helped to build 
strength and cooperation in the place of envy, re 
sentment, criticism, and resulting friction, 

Today the Student Council holds a significant 
place in every high school and in many of the 
junior schools of San Antonio. It recognizes three 
areas of responsibility: one which is their total 
responsibility ; one which provides for the co 
operative leadership of faculty and student body ; 
one which is solely the responsibility of the teach 
On these 
premises the Council is prepared to give valuable 


er, the faculty, or the administration 


strength and support to the total school program. 
In their search for better ways of developing 
leadership, giving training to all officers of clubs 
and classes as well as of their own group, and of 
making of themselves an organization capable of 
serving the school, the various representative mem 
bers of the individual local councils have worked 
so closely together that they have developed a 
unity in the conception of their objectives at the 
local, district, state, or national level. 

Needless to say that there is no time when two 
or more of them come together that there is not a 
free exchange of information concerning “What 
we are doing in our school” and an evaluation of 
what has seemed to be of value and what didn't 
prove worthy of repetition, Therefore the activ 
ities in all the schools are similar in nature but 
are organized to serve according to the pattern 
of the individual school, Some of their most out 
standing services are as follows: 

The morning devotional, Immediately after 
the tardy bell for the first period each day the 
entire school stands with bowed heads and either 
participates in a moment of silent prayer or in a 
devotional in the form of a prayer, a poem, ot 
a scripture reading with appropriate background 
music which is broadcast over the public address 
system. 

The orientation program, At the beginning 
of the term a well-planned orientation program is 


resented to the students who are new in the 
| 
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school, It has been found that the students can 
present such a program in a most successful man- 
ner and that the student-to-student relationship 


has much value. 


All clubs within 
the school are under the leadership of the Stu- 
dent Council. Each club is required to present 
to the Student Council, for its approval, a Con- 
stitution which defines the type of organization 
being created, its objectives, and general plan of 


The chartering of clubs. 


action, Approval or disapproval rests with the 
Student Council, Often certain changes or cor- 
rections in the constitutions are required before 
approval is given. However, in all of its action, 
the Council’s purpose is to give strength and di- 
rection to the club rather than serve as a hin- 


drance. 


The election of officers, — In the San Antonio 
schools the President of the Student Council is 
automatically the President of the student body 
and is therefore elected by it. This election is a 
great civic experience for the whole school. In 
some of the schools the candidates (high ranking 
seniors for the coming year) file an application 
for the privilege of running for the office. This 
form has to be approved by a specified number of 
teachers and of students. 


Campaign managers are selected and both 
candidates and campaign managers are presented 
to the student body. Political strategy begins to 
show its face at the same time that the Council 
or one of the Civics or American History classes 
makes preparation for the coming election. 


Through the courtesy of the County Commis- 
sioners, voting machines are provided for the 
event and on the day of election every student in 
school is faced with the problem of choosing the 
right person for this high position of honor, In 
voting the students are checked for eligibility, are 
instructed in the mechanics of the voting machine, 
and then are allowed the privilege of casting their 
ballot for the person of their choice. 


Thus the Student Council serves as a mighty 
force in the building of worthy citizens of to- 
morrow. Its success in any school depends upon 
the vision and leadership ability of the sponsor, 
the cooperative understanding of the faculty, and 
the attitude of the principal toward it; as well 
as upon his keen insight into the many ways in 
which this great student potential may be utilized, 
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A School Paper in the 
Elementary School 


DOROTHY RITCHIE 
Park Slope School, No. 1 
Clifton, New Jersey 


In considering school publications, many of 
us confine our thinking to the junior high or high 
school level and leave untapped the rich resources 
of the elementary school. Horizon thinkers are 
realizing that it is never too early to start the child 
upon creative writing and many of us are familiar 
with the delightful, dictated poems even at kinder- 
garten level. Certainly such endeavors at lower 
levels should not be too ambitious, but since they 
can be integrated with reading and writing les- 
sons, even the fourth grade is not too low a level 
for a mimeographed class paper. 

The objectives of the elementary school pub- 
lications are quite similar to those of a higher ed- 
ucational level. They should provide opportunity 
and stimulus to the students for creative ex- 
pression, opportunity for art experience in draw- 
ing covers and cartoons; they could provide a 
record of school events; could be a means of 
molding school unity and of democratic ex- 
pression of public opinion; and could serve a 
large function in interpreting the school to the 
public. 

When thinking of the objectives of a school 
publication, it seems obvious that the benefits re- 
sulting to the students are manifold. Those pupils 
who are gifted in creative expression, either writ- 
ing or drawing, feel a great sense of accomplish- 
ment when their efforts are reproduced. School 
events are not neglected or forgotten when they 
are given proper publicity. School unity may be 
achieved and supported when it is realized that all 
groups and classes are treated the same. Many 
minor problems may be handled by democratic 
expression of opinion in the school paper. Par- 
ents may be enlightened as to school philosophy 
and the reasons for various procedures necessary 
but not always fully understood by the general 
public. 

The ideal format of the elementary school 
paper is simple both because of expense and the 
relative immaturity of the students. Since mimeo- 
graph or duplicating machines are available in 
most schools, the problem of turning out the 
paper, once the copy is corrected and typed, is rel- 
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atively simple. A clear hand-drawn cover design 
may be duplicated successfully. Children as low 
as fourth grade show ability in typing short selec- 
tions so student help may be employed in this di- 
rection. 

The practical aspects of attaining a readable 
and worth-while paper are next to be considered. 
The formation of committees of interested and 
capable students under the supervision of the 
teacher is the next step. With tactful guidance, the 
teacher should endeavor to place the best quali- 
fied students in the key positions. The correction 
and supervision of the copy may be carried on as 
an English activity or, in some cases, allotted as 
an exercise with the cooperation of the teacher of 
a higher grade for her students. In all considera- 
tion of material, the teacher's judgment must be 
the deciding factor. 

The choosing of a name for the paper is the 
first opportunity for the students to exercise their 
originality and very often the title indicates the 
type of publication. “The Passing Parade” which 
uses alliteration’s artful aid would augur a rather 
different kind of publication than “Secaucus 
Sports Monthly.” 


The teacher’s great responsibility is to stimu- 
late fresh, new contributions. One of the really 
difficult facets of the job is to discourage hack- 
neyed, time-worn jokes and expressions, stale rid- 
dies, and dull and uninteresting items. 


Personalities of students and teachers, sports 
events, fashions for upper grade girls, original 
stories, riddles, cross word puzzles, movie and 
book reviews, and original poetry all offer a wide 
field for some work of merit. It is our earnest be- 
lief that the sponsor of any school publication en- 
compassing creative writing should have a degree 
of creativity along this line. 


The ability to stimulate and inspire creative 
writing needs a certain measure of originality and 
whimsicality plus a reasonable knowledge of lit- 
erature—old and new. Sometimes more than one 
child can collaborate on a poem or story and turn 
out a worth-while creative effort. Poetry is one of 
the most rewarding endeavors in relation to 
young children. 


In The Child and His Curriculum, J. M. Lee 
and D. M. Lee state, “Creative writing ranks high 
as a factor in resolving personality difficulties.” 
This alone should encourage many of us to extend 
the outlet to children which might avert future 
problems. Many grown-ups reject the writing of 
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poetry as one of the difficult arts and yet, with 
proper stimulation, almost any child can write 
simple poetry. 

Aside from the nebulous advantages in growth 
and knowledge to the individual worker on the 
elementary school paper, there are definite con- 
crete beneficial results which we can evaluate, The 
paper may be used either as a class clearing house 
or school clearing house medium and also as a 
message carrier as to future events, rules, plans, 
and the like. It is useful as a developer of talent 
and this is one of its greatest functions. It can im- 
prove relations between the public and the school. 

Many purposes of the school procedure may 
be half understood or misunderstood, but once 
the purposes of such procedures are realized, full 
understanding may create better relationships be- 
tween home and school and avert much difficulty. 
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“SUJI" WIRE ART 
A whole bright new world of beautiful and 
life-like wire miniature figures has been opened 
to hobbyists of all ages through the magic of 
SUJI, an entertaining wire art 
form developed by X-acto, 
of hobby tools and handicraft kits 


and creative 


Inc., manufacturers 


this te 
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SUJI is an amazingly simple craft. While the 
results are worthy of craftsmen, SUJI 
figures can actually be produced in a matter of 
minutes with no previous experience or special 
skills. By following instructions 
and employing specially created jigs, tools, and 
quick-drying cement, anyone eight years old 
and can become a “SUJI sculptor” and 
rapidly added speed, short-cuts, and 
imaginative artistic ability. SUJI wire art sets 
and refills are available at hobby, art, 
craft, and toy stores 


expert 


step-by-step 
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Give 


Your Yearbook Staff and Adviser 


The Nation’s Leading Experts as Counselors 


If you could secure the advisory services of some of the sponsors of the 


nation’s most honored yearbooks . 


If you could ask them to sit down and 
explain to you how they organized their 
staffs how they selected a theme... 
how they assigned the staff, covered depart- 
ments, special events, clubs, sports, etc... . 
how they got copy accurate, met deadlines 

how they designed their winning books 

how they assigned and got story-telling 
pictures, headlines that kept the book moving, 
captions and stories whic f sparkled . . . how 
they earned (and conserved ) money—in short 
HOW THEY WON TOP RATINGS FROM 
rHE CRITICAL SERVICES .. . 

Wouldn't you pay $50, perhaps $500, for 
such a remarkable service—a service which 
would help lift your school yearbook from 
AVERAGE to A BOOK TO REMEMBER, 
an AWARD-WINNING ANNUAL? 


xa 


Well, here's the most remarkable thing 
of all: You DON’T HAVE TO SPEND A 
SUBSTANTIAL SUM TO GET THE 
EQUIVALENT OF ALL THIS (AND 
MORE ) PHOTOLITH MAGAZINE, 
the nation’s only school yearbook magazine, 
is available to you at only $3.50 a year 

Its nine issues carry hen fifty to sixty 


fully illustrated reports, stories, explanations 
from yearbook specialists, advisers of superior 
books, editors talking to editors, photography 
experts, etc,, etc, 


x «rk 


Thousands of school advisers and staffs 
already use PHOTOLITH. Many of them 
write to us to say: “We couldn't DO WITH- 
OUT THIS MAGAZINE,” “BY FAR THE 
BEST MATERIAL WE HAVE SEEN IN 
THE FIELD,” “WE WEAR OUT EACH 
ISSUE PASSING IT AROUND,” etc., ete. 


xe 


Here's a very special offer to you, if you 
don't get PHOTOLITH NOW; ORDER 
PHOTOLITH WITHOUT ANY OBLIGA- 
TION OR CASH OUTLAY. If, after seeing 
the first issue, you don't wish to continue the 
subscription, a card is all that’s needed to 
cancel. Send the coupon below at once and 
we'll send you the examination copy. Keep 
it, whether you continue the subscription or 
not. (Frankly, we believe you'll be so de- 
lighted that you'll never want your school to 
be without the helps of the nation’s ONLY 
YEARBOOK MAGAZINE again! ) 


ORDER FORM 





SEND PHOTOLITH 


To: PHOTOLITH e BOX 597 


MAIL IT 


NOW .... WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


Send first available issue of PHOTOLITH at once. If it’s not as described and fully 
satisfactory, we'll drop you a card and stop further issues from coming (without cost 
or obligation). In any event, the first issue is ours to keep 


Bill us at $3.50 if you don't hear from us to the contrary 


Enclosed find $3.50 check (money order) to cover a full year's subscription (nine full 
issues). Send us BONUS BOOKLET when it's ready. Address magazine to: 


School 


Full address 


( please print ) 
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ASSEMBLY 


PROGRAMS 


for December 








Student participation in school assembly pro- 
grams, including emceeing, etc., is paramount 
Excellent programs may be developed from all 
the work of the school, both curricular and 
extracurricular. Naturally, schools vary in dif- 
ferent communities, climate, geographic location, 
and many other things. This is a definite trait 
of schools serving their clientele more efficiently 
and economically. 

If the assembly is the clearing house of the 
school, then all recognized activities, curricular 
and extracurricular, should be included in its 
programs. Music, athletics, and dramatics often 
appear to be about the only activities represented 
These, because of their importance and ease of 
presentation, may represent a considerable part 
of the schedule, but they should certainly not 
represent all of it. Every activity of the school 
interests someone, and its possibilities for pro- 
gram purposes should be explored and developed. 

A general rule that all students should partici- 
pate in assembly programs is no more reasonable 
than a rule that all students should sing solos, act 
as traffic police, or play football. Some students 
probably have no business appearing before an 
audience. Nevertheless, a worthy ideal is to have 
as many as possible participate, not necessarily 
on the program, but in developing, advertising, 
promoting, and staging it. 

All programs should be required to attain a 
minimum standard of excellence. These stand 
ards should, however, not be so rigid or so high 
as to be discouraging to the performers. The 
idea is not to make the programs rival profes 
sional presentations in any way but to insist 
that in each instance the performers do as well 
as they can, considering their age and experience 
Programs may be evaluated by 
teacher and students, or both, and occasionally 
by the entire school 


committees, 


The weakest part of many programs is in the 
introduction of the numbers—especially of in- 
dividual numbers prescnted by a speaker or mu 
sician. Far too often the chairman fails to realize 
that the members of the audience have a perfect 
right to know certain facts about the individual, 
that is, why he was chosen. To present him by 
merely mentioning his name or his position (‘or 
in too “gushy” a manner, for that matter) is 
downright discourteous both to him and to his 
audience. And failing to make a few simple com 
plimentary and “thank-you” remarks at the end 
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of his performance is similarly discourteous 

The assembly should be held in a regularly 
scheduled period. Such scheduling will dignify 
the assembly by classifying it as 
rather than as “extracurricular,” and will con 
sequently demand that it be of sufficient caliber 
to justify this inclusion, It should be scheduled 
for a good, rather than a poor, period of the day 
in order not to handicap successful performance 
The morning appears to be the most desirable 
time for it. “Pep” and other similar short meet 
ings arranged at other 
appear best. 

Utilizing a full 
desirable, in order to raise the activity to the 
plane of other school activities and to allow 
sufficient time for effectively staging a program 
of caliber 
of scheduling 

Some principals insist upon an unusual and 
unnatural discipline, marching, punctil 
ious attention, and other stunts of a “busy work” 


“curricular” 


may be times as may 


assembly is 


period for the 


Such provisions also make for ease 


formal 


type in order to impress favorably any outsiders 
Such ceremoniousness only 
evidences a lack of justifiable assembly 


who may be present 
ideals 
It would be more logical to attempt to make the« 
program so interesting and valuable that patrol 
ling to keep order would be unnecessary. Sug 
gestions to students, especially newcomers, may 
be desirable or necessary in developing proper 
audience ideals, attitudes, and habits, but these 
do not constitute rigid rules of order 


A MUSIC ASSEMBLY 
Suggested Scripture: Luke 6:3-7 


Music 


onymous 


effect” syn 


season 


and Christmas are “in 
During the Christmas 
cially, the music department comes into its own 
Whether used as background for a play; whether 
seated in the balcony, or costumed in choir robes 


espe 


and holding lighted tapers as walking down the 
aisle-——it is the music which completes the Christ 
mas program 

A device 
sermbly is one which involves costumes, but which 
does not necessarily involve rental expense. Add 
ing a yuletide atmosphere to the singing, the 


which adds color to the choir as 
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choir is attired as carolers of the Dickens 
period. To “home assembled” costumes the boys 
add colorful mufflers and mittens, the girls wear 
an assortment of bonnets and fur muffs, and all 
carry hymnals as they walk up the steps leading 
to the stage. 

During this entrance they talk gaily to one 
another. A street lamp of nineteenth century 
design is used as the only property on stage or 
platform. Gathering around the lamp they are 
given the cue to start by their director, and thus 
the program begins. 

Between songs of a light vein the gay chatter 
resumes, At the close of the program the carolers 
sing as they walk down the steps and up the 
aisle in small informal groups. 

CHRISTMAS ASSEMBLY 
Art, Music, and Speech Departments 
Suggested Scripture: Isaiah 9:6-7 


WHAT IS THIS DAY? 

Stage: On one side of stage ‘away from stage 
entrance, if so arranged) blue background with 
stars may be used. This side is used for the 
stars only while the singers and others act on 
the other half of the stage. There a tree may be 
set up. 

Players: Can be adapted to any size group by 
giving different groups the singing parts, or a 
small class may do all the singing. 

Star Costumes: May wear a tinsel outline 
pinned to their clothing. Children will stand with 
arms outstretched and feet spread apart. Or a 
large paper star may be worn. 

Setting: A group of little new stars are to- 
gether asking questions. (Four to seven may be 
used by some saying two parts.) 

Star 1: What is this day that the people on 
earth are celebrating? 

Star 2: See how happy they are! 

Star 3. Why do they decorate their homes? 

Star 4: They have a Santa Claus, too! 

Star 5. Why do they hang stockings and trim 
trees? 

Star 6: I'd like to know why they give gifts 
to others on December 25 more than any other 
day 

Star 7: Look, here comes Grandfather Star! 
Let’s ask him, he'll know. 

(Enter tall child with large star costume) 

Star 1: Grandfather Star, what is this day 
that the people of earth are celebrating? 

Sing: Merry Christmas, 

Grandfather: It is Christmas, my child. 

Star 2: What is Christmas, Grandfather? Is 
it the decorating of houses? 

Carolers sing: Deck the Halls. 

Children trim half the stage. 

Grandfather: No, my child, it is far more than 
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decorating houses. That is only one of many 
ways in which they celebrate the wonderful day. 

Star 3: Is it trimming a tree, Grandfather” 

Sing: Oh, Christmas Tree. 

Some children trim a tree in a corner of the 
stage. 

Grandfather: 
ming a tree. 

Star 4: Is it the giving of gifts and greetings? 

Sing: We Wish You a Merry Christmas. 

Mailman passes out gifts and cards to singers. 

Grandfather: No, it is very much more than 
the gifts and greetings, Little Star. They are the 
result of this very special day 

Star 5: Is it the coming of Santa Claus? 

Sing: Here Comes Santa Claus. 

Enter Santa while they sing 

Grandfather: No, it is not the 
Santa. 

Star 6: Is it the lighting of candles and the 
ringing of bells? 

Sing: I Heard the Bells. 

Singers carry candles and ring bells. 

Grandfather: Oh, no, my children, it is so 
very much more than the candles and bells and 
all these things. 

Star 7: Grandfather Star, then tell us what 


No, it is much more than trim 


coming of 


pommenemi 


‘aloe 
ML 


Qe brigts. 
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Christmas is 

Sing: The Birthday of a King ‘may be a re 
cording) 

Stars sit around Grandfather as he tells the 
story. ‘All singers and groups have left stage at 
the completion of each song, unless one group is 
used to sing throughout, then all go off here.) 

Grandfather Many long earth years ago 
while I was shining in the sky one night I sud 
denly saw a great light. It was far brighter than 
all the stars together. As I looked I saw it was 
made by a band of glorious angels. On earth I 
saw shepherds on the hillside of Judea bending 
low. As I watched I heard the voice of the 
angel in the distance 

Off-stage reading: Luke 2:10-12—‘Fear not 
for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord 
you, ye 


And this shall be a sign unto 
shall find the babe wrapped in swad 
dling clothes, lying in a manger.” 

Then they were all singing “Glory to God in 
the Highest.” 

Angel chorus sing: Gloria in Excelsis Deo, 

The angels went and the shepherds 
turned to a little town called Bethlehem 


away 
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Shepherds sing: Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem. 

There I peeked into a stable where I saw the 
shepherds kneel before a Babe lying in a manger. 

Shepherds kneel before a manger scene 

Off-stage singing: O Jesu Sweet. 

Exit shepherds 


Later I saw a special bright star shining in 
the sky. It, too, far outshone all the other stars 
Sing: The Bethlehem Star. 


From out of the East I saw three wise men 
riding on camels following that Special Star 

Three Wise Men sing: We Three Kings. 

They came and knelt, worshipping Him, pre 


senting Him with their gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh. That, my children, is why 
the earth celebrates this wonderful day—Christ- 


mas is the birthday of the Saviour, Son of God, 
King of all. It is a and make 
others happy 

Star | What can we do, 


celebrate His birthday’ 


day to rejoice 
Grandfather, to 


Grandfather: Why, just what everyone, every 
little stars. In His words as 
He spoke on earth to His followers years later, 
“Let your light so shine before men as to glorify 
Father in Heaven.” 

First the stars—-then all who took part come 
and kneel by the manger as they sing O Come 
All Ye Faithful. 


where can do, my 


your 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 

LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS MARCH 
3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946. 

of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES MAGAZINE published monthly ex 

cept June, and August, at Lowrence, Kansas, for 

October |, 


July, 
1956 


County of Douglas, State of Kansas, ss 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Ralph £. Graber, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
thot he is the Associate Editor of the School Activities 
Magazine, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily, weekly, semi-weekly, or tri 
weekly newspaper the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of 
March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Section 537 Postal Laws 
and Regulations), to-wit 


|. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi 
tor, managing editor, associate editor, and business manager 


are 

Publisher; ‘School Activities Publishing Co., Lowrence, 
Kansas 

Editor: Harry C. McKown, Gilson, Illinois 


Managing Editor C. R. Van Nice, Des Moines, lowa 
Raiph E. Graber 


Harold E. Allen 


Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


2. That the owner is School Service Co., Inc., 1041 New 
Hampshire, Lawrence, Kansas 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1% or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if 
there are none, so state) Harry C. McKown, Gilson, Illinois 
Cc. R. Van Nice, Des Moines, lowa; Raiph £. Graber, Law 
rence, Kansas; Nelson ives, Topeka, Kansas; Earl ives, To 
peka, Kansas; Harold E. Allen, Lawrence, Kansas; T. H. Reed 
Topeka, Kansas; Ray Hanson, Macomb, Iilinoiws; Harold E 
Gibson, Normal, tilinois 


4. That the two paragraphs next above giving names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also 
upon the books as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation 
tne name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con 
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lef as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the cornpany as trustees, hold stock and se 
curities in a capacity other than that of o bona fide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, associate, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as 80 stated by him 


RALPH E. GRABER 
Signature of Associate Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of 
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CLIFTON C. CALVIN 
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My Commission expires November 6, 1956 
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News Notes a 
Ld 


Youth Traffic Conference 

Ohio’s first Youth Traffic Conference will be 
a two-day meeting in Columbus beginning on 
Friday, November 30. More than 1000 teen-agers 
and approximately 500 educators are expected 
to attend the sessions planned as a distinctive 
phase of present efforts to promote traffic safety 
on the part of youth 

Initial sponsor was the Ohio Driver Education 
Association, but joint sponsors now include the 
State Department of Education, the Department 
of Highway Safety, Ohio State Automobile As 
sociation, and Nation-wide Insurance Co.—Ohio 
Schools 


Air Mail Capacity 

America’s air transport industry stands ready 
to carry the mail. A recent study by the Air 
Transport Association, the group repre 
senting the scheduled airlines, estimates that by 
1970 even if all went by air, it 
would still take up only 13 per cent of the air- 
lines’ excess capacity—Planes 


trade 


first class mail 


The Challenge to the American People 


What the young and in 
schools and colleges learn, how they are trained 
to think, what moral principles they embrace, 
and what attitudes guide their actions will de 
termine the future of this nation and to a great 
extent the course of world history. They must 
be given every assistance within our power to 
prepare themselves for this challenge 

The responsibility rests heavily upon 
who man our educational institutions; but, in the 
last analysis, it must be borne by all the people 
On the timeliness and wisdom of the people's 
decisions depend the safety of America and the 
prospects of peace in the world,—Education and 
National Security—The Education Digest 


men women our 


those 


Photo Contest 

High school students will again have an op 
portunity to gain national recognition for them 
selves and their schools through the 12th Annual 
(1957) National High School Photographic 
Awards, just announced by Eastman Kodak Com 
pany. The competition has been placed on the 
approved list of national contests and activities 
for 1956-57 by the National Association of Sec 
ondary-School Principals. 

Open to students throughout the United States 
its territorial the contest rec 


and possessions, 
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ognizes achievement in photography with a total 
of $5,000 in prizes, In 
addition—as has been the case in previous years 
--a selection of the winners will be made to form 
a traveling salon for use by schools. The current 
exhibit and are 
now in high 
schools mailing 


and certificates of merit 


salons from previous contests 


available to 


of 


and 
charge or 


circulation, 
without 


are 
payment 
costs 

Entries will judged 1) 
School Activities; (2) People (no school pictures); 
(3) Pictorials: (4) Animals and Pets 
prizes will be given for each class: 
Second, $200; Third, $100; Award, $50 
There will be 240 Mention 
Awards of $10 each. Full information about the 
Awards and the traveling salon may be obtained 
from the National High School Photographic 
Awards, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York 


be in four classes 
rhe following 

First, $300; 
Special 


also Honorable 


International Recreation Congress Meets 

The following message by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower was sent to the International Re« 
reation Congress which in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. The week-long meeting was at 
tended by more than 2,000 delegates from thirty 
countries. The the 
of National Recreation Association, a non-profit, 
voluntary organization 

To those attending the International Re« 

reation Congress I send Greetings with a 
of those 
from countries 


met 


meeting was under auspices 


special word welcome to who 


have come other 


The opportunity to use our leisure time in 
wholesome, creative, and refreshing play 
is an increasingly important factor in hu 
well-being with the 
of rising 


standard of living 


man in recent years 


advance industrialization and a 


to the individual 
and also a force for world peace 
of different sharing 
the arts 
their understanding and respect for one an 
other delighted to 
expanded services of the Na 


Recreation is important 
People 
interests 


nations in 


sports, and crafts, soon increase 


Consequently, I 
of the 
tional Recreation Association and of your 


am 
hear 


work in support of exchange programs for 


recreation leaders from abroad 


the National Recreation As 
its fifty of 
the people of the United State: 


I congratulat 


sociation on years service to 


and other 


countries.—-Dwight D. Eisenhower 





Welcome Back to School 

Have you ever considered how the teachers 
felt about returning to school in September? The 
student council of Fuquay Springs High School, 
Fuguay Springs, North Carolina, have. Each year 
before the school term begins, all the new council 
members entertain the faculty with a chicken 
supper in the town park. This gives both the 
student council and the faculty an excellent op- 
portunity to become acquainted, Also, the fac- 
ulty receives an innate satisfaction of being 
welcomed back to school by the students. 

—Joanna Johnson; Student Life 


A Mobile Wildlife Display 

One of the popular features of the 
Information and Education Division of the North 
Dakota State Game and Fish Department’s serv- 
ices is the wildlife display. This unit 
is in the form of a truck and trailer that tours 
the entire state each summer. In the trailer are 
cages and aquarium tanks which contain live 
specimens of nearly all the wildlife native to 
North Dakota. This display of wild creatures 
attracts young and old alike. It is designed to 
familiarize all of the people of the state with 
their wildlife and show how these wild 
animals Attendants always are available 
to answer questions and to distribute literature. 

John Hewston in the North Dakota Teacher 


most 


mobile 


own 
live 


Future Librarians 

To the well-known Future Teachers, Future 
Nurses Clubs, Future Farmers, and Future Home- 
makers, should be added a new group—future 
librarians. The clubs are formed to arouse in- 
terest in the study of librarianship as a pro- 
fession and to attract pupil library assistants. 

One group, this year celebrating its 
eighth anniversary, is the North Carolina High 
School Library Association, comprising nearly 
1,500 students. Among its activities: sending of 
CARE book packages to foreign countries 


Scholastk 


such 


Teacher 


High School Bowling Teams 
Milton Raymer is Executive Secretary of the 
American Junior Bowling Congress. He has long 
worked harmoniously with the Ohio High School 
Athletic Association and other such state associa- 


tions. Because of the effective manner in which 
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this program has been handled by the A.J.B.C. 
and the character of the game, there has been 
little disposition on the part of schools to ask the 
Ohio High School Athletic Association to super- 
vise this program. It thrives best at present in 
the larger Ohio cities but steadily adds new 
centers. The work of the American Junior Bow]l- 
ing Congress under the supervision of Mr. Ray- 
mer (10417 South Campbell Avenue, Chicago 43, 
Illinois) is endorsed by the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations.—The 
Ohio High School Athlete 


Moving Playground 

Butte, Montana, was a city without a decent 
playground until a determined group of young 
mothers decided to take action. With the help 
of the National Recreation Association, they or- 
ganized a mobile playground system, which they 
called a Play-Go-Round, They bought a second- 
hand milk truck, painted it, built shelves inside, 
and stacked it with all the essential ingredients 
of a full-fledged playground—volley balls, base- 
balls, bats, nets, croquet sets, paints, crayons, 
drawing paper, clay, and raffia. Then they 
drove the Play-Go-Round to one site after an- 
other—to Butte’s one and only park, half a dozen 
school playgrounds, and a group of empty lots 
near housing developments. Throughout the sum- 
mer the playmobile went each day to a different 
community, and everywhere it was greeted by 
eager children.—-National Parent-Teacher 
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LET’S CELEBRATE A HOLIDAY. ‘SOURCES 
OF FREE MATERIALS ON HOLIDAYS, FES- 
TIVALS, AND SPECIAL OCCASIONS). By 
Bruce Miller. Order from Bruce Miller, Box 369, 
Riverside, California. Price 50¢, postpaid. 
“Let’s Celebrate A Holiday” is the fifth in 
a series of booklets on free and inexpensive 
source materials compiled by Bruce Miller, 
Superintendent of the Riverside, California, 
Schools. Locating materials that would be of 
value as teaching aids but cost little or nothing 
has been a hobby of Mr. Miller for many years. 
His latest booklet is informative in nature, and 
deals with the importance of the special occa- 
sion and how interest may be stimulated through 
the proper use of materials. It is a source booklet 
as well as listing sources of free materials on 
national, international, and state holidays, fes- 
tivals, and special occasions. This booklet should 
be of great value to librarians, teachers, parents; 
and also community-activity planning groups. 
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ROLLER SKATING 
FOR SCHOOLS 

One of the finest activities it has been the 
good fortune of Indian Lake Central School to 
introduce lately has been roller skating, both as 
a school and as a community project, It is one 
of the finest noon-hour activities possible and 
with the new plastic rollers on skates it does not 
hurt the gym floor. 

It started in our school when three girls be- 
came interested and got our physical director 
to order their skates. It caught on like fire, and 
soon fifty of our students had skates. The school 
does not own any skates but does encourage the 
program a great deal. 

Many parents became interested and ordered 
skates. Now one evening a week you are apt to 
see mother and daughter skating together with 
regular skating music provided by long-playing 
records 

Girls were the biggest supporters of this pro- 
gram at first, but now boys are beginning to get 
in on it. In grades two to 12, roller skating has 
become a very popular program. Older students 
buy mostly the shoe skates, younger ones the 
clamp-on type. Whatever the type, they all are 
enjoying themselves and we are all happy about 
it—Milton S. Pope, Indian Lake Central School, 
Indian Lake, New York; The Clearing House 
LATIN FESTIVAL 
PROJECTS 

During two weeks in March, Latin students 
at Latrobe High School and throughout the 
schools in the United States celebrated the Latin 
Festival. For weeks and months the students, 
both Latin I and II, were busy preparing their 
projects. 

Everything from cookies to carts were shown 
in the display case in the main hall of our High 
School. A number of girls showed their sewing 
ability by dressing up miniature dolls as Roman 
women. Plaster of Paris models of Lares and 
Penates, the household gods, among the 
more advanced projects. 

Book ends, wall plaques, Roman ruins, the 
“Fasces,” maps, posters, miniature Roman char 
iots, wax tablets, luncheon cloths from Greece, 
and ink wells were only a few of the interesting 
items which were on display. 

One particular project which was impossible 
to display was a movie of our Latin Banquet. 
Both the program and the banquet were filmed 
A few weeks after the Latin Banquet, the stu 


were 
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dents were able to see themselves in a real live 
movie—no sound of course. This was the project 
of two Latin I boys 

The Gold Finch was regarded: as something 
held in high esteem to the Romans. They would 
not let any harm come to the bird. It wasn’t un- 
usual to find a gold finch in every Roman house- 
hold and even the children had them as 
A stuffed replica of the Gold Finch and the 
history behind it was another clever project 
~atricia Britt, Latin I, Latrobe High School, La- 
trobe, Pennsylvania 


pets 


MAKING SLIDES FOR 
ASTRONOMY 

Do you teach a unit in astronomy as 
your junior high or program? 
Presenting a realistic unit has some difficulties 
during the daylight hours of school, when only 
phase of 


part of 


general science 


the sun and occasionally the crescent 
the moon are visible 

Evening field trips to study the stars are dif 
administrators frown 
Even when such trips 
are arranged, most schools do not have telescopic 


ficult to arrange as many 
on after-school hour trips 
equipment. Thus only the stars visible to the eye 
can be studied. It 
view of the stars 

It is possible to present a visible unit about 
astronomy with student-made 2” » 2” slides about 
constellations, phases of the moon, and our solar 
These can be shown in the darkened 
classroom 

Those familiar with photography know that 
the negative of a picture is just the opposite of 
the black-and-white print. Anything black, when 
photographed will be white on the negative; any 
thing white will be black on the negative. Our 
3” <2” 
Drawings of the constellations and other 
nomical figures, as phases of the moon, planets 
in the made with the 
black ink on white drawing paper. When photo 
graphed, this negative will have the white paper 
black, like the night sky. The black drawings 
of the stars are white—similar to the constella- 
tions. When the film has been processed, all that 
remains is to bind the negatives in 2” 2” slide 
binders, and the star formations are ready for 
projection in the darkened classroom or audio- 


is impossible to get a closer 


system 


slide project is based on this principle 


astro 


solar system, etc., are 


visual room 
The procedure is simple enough for junior 
high and general science students to make these 


valuable astronomy aids. A school does not have 





to have a copying device as part of their photog- 
raphy equipment. Our equipment consisted of an 
Argus C-3, 35 mm. camera, a small tripod, and 
two 200-watt floodlights 

is mounted on the tripod and the 
focused at.the shortest distance of three 
Open the rear of the camera and set for 
exposure. This keeps the lens open and 
permits looking through the lens. One drawing, 
11”%14” white drawing paper is 
placed on the wail or against a box at three feet 
Floodlights, about 
five to six feet away at a 45° angle from the 
drawings are turned on, With a piece of etched 
giass or waxed paper placed over the rear of 
the camera, look through the lens and center the 
drawing. This is necessary, because at the short 
distance of three feet, looking through the viewer 
of the camera, will not give the centering desired 
with the drawing 


Camera 
lens is 
feet 
time 


made on 


distance from the camera 


Remove the waxed paper or etched glass from 
the rear of the camera, trip the shutter to close 
the lens load the camera with a medium 
film. Mark the area that is to be 
photographed, All that is necessary is to take 
one picture, turn the film to the next exposure, 
replace the first star drawing with the second 
and take the next picture. It is possible to make 
20 or 36 slides from one roll of film. Make sure 
that the tripod and camera do not move 

We have found that an exposure of [.8 at 
1/50th second or f.11 at 1/100th second gives the 
best results under the conditions described, After 
the pictures have been photographed, all that re- 
mains is to have the film developed. Cut each 
negative from the roll and bind in 2” »%2” slide 
The 


and 
speed 35 mm 


binders astronomy slides are ready for 


projection 
Students take an added interest in studying 
the stars when they see their constellation slides 


appearing on the screen. A valuable addition to 
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the science audio-visual materials results from 
this type of project. Added learning results with 
the use of materials fitting the curriculum when 
a unit in astronomy is studied. Why not try this 
interesting student-made project when you study 
the stars next time?—-Harold Hainfeld, Roosevelt 
School, Union City, New Jersey 


STUDENTS CAN REALLY BE 
ADROIT—INGENIOUS 

There are many examples of things done by 
children in the out-of-doors, in the schools, and 
elsewhere in which they show evidence and prac- 
tice of cooperative living and learning and work- 
ing in a group. As a matter of fact, when the 
challenge is conspicuous or obvious, it is almost 
uncanny—the manner in which the children take 
hold of a project; formulate plans; carry those 
plans through to completion. 

Summer camping depends upon ingenuity for 
its very existence and success. A group of ten- 
year olds solved the problem of a slippery path 
to the camp dining hall by the construction of 
log steps. Cutting the logs themselves, sinking 
them into the ground, and then symbolically 
marking each step with a sign bearing one of 
the ten Girl Scout Laws, these ambitious young- 
sters incorporated into good program a valuable 
conservation activity and safety insurance, to- 
gether with imprinting upon the minds of those 
who use the steps the basic tenets of the Girl 
Scout philosophy. 

The principal of our school had issued an edict 
to the student body that if anyone were found 
walking across the newly-seeded school lawn 
he should be penalized by the dread “penalty 
hour” after school. Since it was springtime and 
no one wished to exert himself unduly either by 
taking the “long way ‘'round” on the school side- 
walk to enter the building or to remain after 
schoo] when the out-of-doors was beckoning, a 
problem presented itself. The students made 
their objections to this pronouncement known to 
the rather active Student Council. This group 
promptly discussed the issue, out of which came 
the determined resolution to make'a sidewalk, 

Consent was given by the principal, who had 
not a few misgivings about the completion of the 
project, Even the teachers were a little skeptical 
whether the students had the necessary 
stick-to-itiveness to see the job through. Day 
by day, though, one could see one or two boys 
digging away as they did the preliminary spade- 
work for the construction. Gradually, others be- 
came interested, and some of the more listless, 
less school-spirited began to ask permission to 
be excused from study hal! they seldom used 
for its intended purpose to “work on the side- 
walk.” 


about 
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The principal himself caught some of the en- 
thusiasm of the boys and made provision for the 
concrete to be poured at an appointed time. On 
the designated day for the pouring it was in 
teresting to observe the way in which the boys 
who initiated the activity put their whole hearts 
into its completion. Not to be overlooked were 
the bystanders, now numbering two long rows, 
including even the schoo! custodian who appeared 
on the scene from nowhere, each person giving 
encouragement to those who labored. 

In the past we had been troubled with per- 
sistent marking on the walls and the defacing of 
desks with initials and idle doodling. On one 
occasion in the making of the sidewalk, one of 
the older boys made a “bee line” for a would-be 
carver of initials in the fresh concrete and in no 
uncertain terms reminded him of his transgres- 
sion and its ultimate penalty if he continued. 
Some of the boys valiantly volunteered their 
services at odd times throughout the night to 
guard the results of their work lest anyone should 
chance to walk upon it. 

And so out of a need consciously felt by an 
entire school and satisfied by a small group of 
interested representatives a project con- 
ceived and More gratifying than 
the addition to the school property of a sidewalk 
that looked almost professional was the realiza- 
tion that the students had found a common prob- 
lem, explored the possibilities of its solution, and 
had worked together cooperativeiy in discover 
ing an answer to it. School spirit was heightened 
and the entire staff gained greater respect for 
the resourcefulness of the students.—Mary Ruth 
Heil, Mary Lyon Junior High School, Royal Oak, 
Michigan 
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carried out 


GROUP ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
IS PRACTICAL 


The following 
in nature. It grew from demand 
way something an adult 
children “needed” and imposed upon them. The 
children wanted it, controlled it, 
and maintained their own disciplines 

However, even beyond the value the children 
received in democratic procedure, they provided 

with 


some it 


organization is quite 
It was in no 


decided the 


unique 
piously 


requested it, 


thernselves unconsciously valuable home 
and family training. For 
portunity to feel responsible for 
For others it taught them fundamentals as feed 
ing and changing a baby 

For others it gave them an opportunity to 
teach, even if it were just nursery rhymes and 
simple games. Still for others it gave 
chance to their emotions in a 
situation where they were their own judges and 


not their parents. 


was an op 


someone else 


them a 


express family 
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Many adults associated with this organization 
feel it has 
wholesome attitudes in its members than many 
of their other school activities 

At the time Ann Visger School in River Rouge 
first accepted the program for 
children, there was some question in the minds 
of the administration as to the extent the other 
children in the accept the new 
The uncertainties felt were of very short 


done more to develop mature and 


pre-school blind 


school would 
comers 
duration 
After an invitation from the teachers giving 
the older children an 
some of the activities of the pre-school program, 
feeling 
of curiosity and shyness to the extent of the older 


opportunity to observe 


the older children rapidly overcame any 


children wanting a part in the program of help 
ing the blind children 

The first 
pated in was pre-schoolers a 
Valentine's told they might 
help feed the children, furnish the dessert, and 
get them ready for They 
there would be seven in attendance 
dessert which 
large cakes, 
cakes, and candy 

After this 
successful, even with the over-abundance of food, 
the sixth graders daily privilege of 
helping the little children. Once again their re 
quests were answered by telling them they might 
use part of lunch with the 
children 

It wa might play 
11:30 to lunch time for the young tots 
Then after lunch they might help with the clean 


sixth graders 


blind 


activity the 
giving the 
party. They 


partici 
were 
were also told 


The 
was “planned” consisted of four 


naps 
only 


several dozen cookies, one dozen cup 


episode which was socially very 


wanted a 


their hour to be 


decided they have free 


from 


up; take the children to the lavatory; put them 
to bed for 

With only this 
were permitted to have 
set there 
sixth graders as 


naps; and baby sit until one p.m 

the children 
a free rein. At the out 
fifth 


nursery children. For one 


bit of “guidance” 


were easily twice as many and 


hour 


each day the nursery was bedlam. This, however, 
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didn’t satisfy the older children. So a meeting 
was demanded to clear up the situation. 

From this meeting evolved an organization 
with rules and regulations imposed and construc- 
ted by the members themselves, with the teachers 
The children set up 
a rotation roster so all would have an equal op- 
portunity with the children. They limited the 
number which could be in the nursery at one 
time. They outlined their responsibilities. They 
organized a definite planning committee to han- 
dle special parties. 

With the children having imposed their own 
set of rules, law and order invaded the nursery. 
These rules were then modified from time to 
time as the situation demanded, The feelings 
and healthy attitudes of this group and the bene- 
fits they derived from both helping out someone 
else and accepting responsibility by themselves 
democratically will undoubtedly have a lasting 
effect.—-Ralph L. Peabody, Ann Visger School, 
River Rouge, Michigan 


as merely silent members. 


HOW TO CARE 
FOR PETS 


Miss Dale Robbins is probably the only per- 
son in San Francisco who can take a puppy to 
elementary school classes without causing a riot. 
As teaching representative of The San Francisco 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and the Western Humane Education Society, 
Miss Robbins is introducing a new form of 
humane education for the youngsters, and its 
popularity is proved by her “bookings.” 

Every school day finds Miss Robbins teaching 
children from kindergarten age up to the sixth 
The “SPCA Lady,” 
known, uses colored slides, photographs, 
posters, mimeographed instructions, and live pup- 
ples or kittens to win the hearts of her viewers. 

When she brings a pet to class she explains 
how to handle the animal; how to feed, groom, 
and train him. Then 
comes story-telling 
time. Both Miss Rob- 
bins and the children 
tell stories—the latter 
about their own pets 
and the fun they have 
with them, 

Miss Robbins ex- 
plains the work of the 
in caring for “orphaned” pets, rescuing 

in trouble, and helping sick pets 
The idea for this new service in humane edu- 
resulted from Miss Robbins’ interest in 
children which began when she was on the staffs 
of the Children’s Museum in Boston and the 
Junior Department of Santa Barbara's Museum 


grade, how to care for pets. 
as she is 


Learning about pets 
SPCA 


animals 


cation 
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of Natural History. She also inaugurated the 
Children’s Department of the Oakland Public 
Museum. 

The San Francisco SPCA hopes that its pro- 
gram can ultimately be expanded to take in more 
teaching representatives, It currently offers 
teaching aids in the form of leaflets, posters, and 
its bi-monthly magazine, OUR ANIMALS, to 
all schools and teachers in northern California. 
Sample copies of such teaching aids are avail- 
able free on request. Please mention name of 
school and grades for which material is desired 
when writing. Address Humane Education De- 
partment, The San Francisco SPCA, 2500 Six- 
teenth Street, San Francisco 3, California.— 
SPCA News Release, 2500 Sixteenth Street, San 
Francisco 


Com edy Cues 


Savings 
Sophomore: Dad, you’re a lucky man. 
Father: How is that? 
Sophomore: You won't have to 
books for me next semester. I’m 
year’s work over again. 








buy new 
taking last 


We Wonder 

When the white man discovered this country, 
the Indians were running it. There were no 
taxes, there was no debt. The women did all 
the work-— and the white man thought that he 
could improve on a system like that! 

Whoa! Mule 

Rexford: Is that mule perfectly gentle, Ray- 
mond? 

Raymond: Perfectly gentle. The only fault 
he’s got, if any, is a habit of extending his hinder 
hoofs now and then. 

Rexford: By extending his hinder hoofs you 
don’t mean kicking, I hope? 

Raymond: Some people call it kicking. But 
it’s only a slight reaction of the muscles superin- 
duced by an exuberance of animal spirits 


A Doctor in the House? 

Father: Yes, you can ask a question but make 
it short. 

Small son: Well, when a doctor gets sick 
and another doctor doctors him, does the doctor 
doing the doctoring have to doctor the doctor the 
way the doctor being doctored wants to be doc- 
tored, or does the doctor doing the doctoring 
of the doctor doctor as he wants to doctor?—Ex. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


—but there’s something 


in every issue for every faculty member! 


For the THE CLEARING HOUSE is the working partner of the prin- 
Principal: cipal because it is devoted primarily to reporting best 

current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal's primary concern—the 
educational program of his school. 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 


presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 
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of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 
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home, hospitals, camp. 
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